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MDLLE. LOISINGER, MARRIED TO PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG, 
AS SHE APPEARED IN THE OPERA, “ FAUST AND MARGUERITE.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Even a Bluebook is not always dull reading; and, though 
there is a strong cerulean tint about the volume entitled 
“ Literature and the Pension List,” by Mr. Colles, it contains 
much interesting matter. For those connected with the world 
of letters it has even something of pathos; for it records the 
names of many who, though they have not “failed in 
literature and art” so conspicuously as to become critics, 
have been unable by their best exertions to keep the wolf of 
poverty from their door. That they fought hard before they 
cried for help is certain, since, in the larger number of cases, 
these literary almsmen have been sixty years of age or up- 
wards. They have not long taxed their fellow-countrymen, 
whose annual grant, moreover, of £1200 a year to “ Literature, 
Science. and Art” does not seem particularly munificent to 
begin with. Oonsidering the wealth of England, and the 
enormous sums it lavishes in retiring political pensions, com- 
pensations, commutations, and jobs of all kinds, one may even 
call it shabby. Still, the dole is not so mean as the manner 
in which it is distributed. It seems hardly credible, but that 
one reads it here in black and white, that this paltry sum is 
often withheld from those for whom it was intended and 
used to eke out the incomes of pensioners of another sort. 
I have not a word to say against worthy persons of any class 
being provided for by the State; but let their provision come 
from the proper source. There are plenty of fat sheep for 
them in other pastures without their seizing on Literature’s one 
ewe lamb. What had “the descendants of two persons who 
assisted Charles IT. to escape” got to do with Literature? Or 
the three special constables who quelled a riot? What factor 
in the case was “ the chief Factor in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany”? These poachers, it is true, were not of to-day ; 
but the poaching still goes on, and, what is still more 
irritating, the interlopers always receive much larger slices 
of the cake than those for whom it was baked. In 1884, for 
example, “ the widow of a great musician receives a pension of 
£80 a year,” and the mother and sisters of an officer killed 
near Khartoum £400 a year. Heaven forbid that they 
should not have it; but why should it be snatched from 
starving mouths? In 1880 “the aged sister of one of our 
greatest poets is granted a peasion of £80, and the widow and 
children of an Ambassador, £500.” It is quite possible that 
the latter lady had been more accustomed to luxury and 
required to be provided for on a larger scale ; but why take it 
from the widow and orphan of the man of letters? In the 
year 1886 “ the most eminent writer on nature that this or any 
other country has ever seen was sick unto death, and wellnigh 
starving.” He would have starved but for the assistance of a 
few who learnt his needs. It was Richard Jeffries. His 
application for a pension was refused, though in the same 
year, from the very fund of which we speak, £45 was granted 
to the widow of an Irish police inspector and £250 to a 


Peeress ! 





It is fair to say that there is a looseness of wording in 
the Act of Parliament which gives some colouring to these 
monstrous intrusions; but, as Mr. Colles remarks, “the 
country at large regards the Civil List pension of £1200 a 
year as sacred to Art, Science, and Literature.” There are 
other and far richer sources from which rewards can be drawn 
“ for the performance of duties to the public,” which is the 
clause by which these scandals are attempted to be justified. 
“ The personal services to the Crown,” though we may think 
the phrase out of place in the category of “ useful discoveries in 
science and attainments in literature and the arts,” are not 
objected to. It is rather surprising to read, in the year 1840, 
these items of expenditure in the list:—‘‘ The Rev. Henry 
Barez, teacher of German, £100, in consideration of the 
services rendered by him to her Majesty during her education. 
Signor Giuseppe Guazzaroni, teacher of Italian, for like 
services” ; then a teacher of French, of singing, of writing, 
of music, and of dancing, all “ for the like services,” and all 
£100 apiece (except the Italian, who only got £50, being, I 
suppose, a comparative failure); but personal service to the 
Sovereign is in the bond. Moreover, from the nature of 
things, it must have its limitations. People cannot always 
be saving Charles IJ.’s life, or teaching “reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the use of the globes” to the Heir Apparent ; 
but diplomacy, alas! we have always with us, and for 
the future I hope she will cease to have representatives 
among our literary pensioners; also that military and naval 
persons will mercifully remember that the fund in question 
is called the Civil List; and that the police, in want of a 
provision for life, will be directed to “ move on” elsewhere. 


It may be said of the young lady who took the young 
gentleman's clothes. the other day, for the purpose of enlisting 
in the Army, that she went “too far”; but, apart from that 
strong measure, she does not appear to have gone farther than 
to the recruiting-sergeant. She was “rash,” but others of her 
sex (to complete the famous degrees of comparison) have been 
“ rasher,” and gone “the whole hog.” Matched with the spirit 
of adventure displayed by Miss Mary Anne Talbot, for instance, 
of both naval and military memory, hers was but “as moon- 
light unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” Mary Anne 
was very pretty, and (pictorially) my first love. Yon may see 
her still (in the Wonderful Magazine, I think) in her sailor's 
costume, and very becoming it is. First she was a druammer- 

boy, who at the siege of Valenciennes was wounded both by 
sword and bullet; but, refusing to go into hospital, lest her 
sex should be discovered, managed to cure herself “ by a little 
basilicon, lint, and Dutch drops” (One wonders what the 
“ Dutch drops” were, and hopes it wasn’t brandy,. Then she 
became a sailor-boy, and, as a powder-monkey on board the 
Brunswick, was wounded again in Lord Howe's famous victory. 
Transferred to the Vesuvius, she was taken by the French, after 
a ranning fight of seven hours, and incarcerated in Dunkirk 
for eighteen months. On her release, she went as ship's 


“take”; 
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steward to America, on which voyage occurred a serious mis- 
fortune—the captain’s niece fell in love with her, and when 
parted (I am sorry to say, on Mary Anne's solemn promise to 
return and marry her), had fits. Returning to England, she 
was seized by a press-gang, and, having had enough of 
“climbing the climbing wave,’ confessed her sex, and was 
released. It is sad to relate that she drank a little, though she 
always attributed her being unsteady on her legs to a grape- 
shot received in action. A public subscription was, however, 
made for the heroine, and she enjoyed to the end of her days a 
pension from Queen Charlotte. Nevertheless, she got into 
various troubles, which-has caused her biographer to remark 
that, “despite her intrepidity, she must be regarded rather as a 
beacon to warn from danger than a model for the female mind 
to emulate.” 


Miss Hannah Snell would have been a formidable rival to 
any young lady, short of Miss Talbot, in the way of adventure. 
She, also, “ went for” a soldier (not in the sense of captivation, 
but merely of enlistment), and was wounded at Malplaquet. 
She was much more seriously injured at Carlisle, where she 
received 500 lashes for some infraction of military discipline. 
Her punishment was borne with such fortitude that the name, 
“Miss Molly,” with which she had been twitted for her absence 
of whisker, was afterwards exchanged for “ Hearty Jimmy.” 
And she, too, after covering herself with glory at the siege of 
Pondicherry, was rewarded by a grateful country with a 
pension of £20a year. What a narrative would De Foe have 
made out of the adventures of these two heroines! If he had 
done so, we should have, doubtless, passed upon it the com- 
placent verdict: “This is an impossible story ” ; but with all 
his genius he could not foresee events that happened after his 
time. 





A great deal of fun is poked at our novelists, not only for 
abolishing time and space to make two lovers happy, but for 
the ease with which they dispose of the difficulties incidental to 
that very common inconvenience in real life—narrow means. 
They never consider, it is said, that very vulgar obstacle, the 
want of funds. But are our medical men in the habit of 
considering it in giving advice to their patients? The family 
doctor, indeed, if he is worth his salt (or salts), will take it 
into his calculations ; but the great man who is called into 
“consultation,” seems always to imagine that his patients, or 
his patients’ friends, are made of money. “He must go to 
Nova Zembla or Madeira,” he says (as the scientific fad of the 
day suggests a cold climate or a hot one), without the least 
inquiry as to whether he has the money for the voyage, far 
less enough to keep him when he gets there. The fashionable 
physician is altogether above these miserable details. And 
now I see the medical newspapers are adopting the same mag- 
nificent tone with regard to the humblest sufferers. A man 
should walk six miles a day, and in the best part of it, 
one of them tells us, if he wishes to keep his liver in good 
order. Does the giver of this admirable advice understand 
that in nine cases out of ten he is recommending as great an 
impossibility as though he should say to a pauper patient, 
“ Take a glass of "34 port after your dinner”? What working 
man—nay, what professional man—can spare two hours at mid- 
day away from his trade? It is quite curious how men who 
possess, at least, average intelligence, and can apply it to 
matters connected with their own calling, can be so utterly 
ignorant of the most ordinary conditions of human life. It is 
no wonder that the greatest incredulity of which the human 
mind is capable is now reserved for the dogmas of the 
Specialist and the Expert. 





A too zealous Divine has been publishing a Catechism in 
which Dissent is pronounced to be a sin “ not less than lying 
ora theft.” His sense of proportion seems generally a little 
deficient, since lying and theft ought surely not to be placed 
in the same category. Almost everybody deviates from the 
truth occasionally—though, of course, actuated by the best of 
motives; while only a few of us steal anything—except, 
perhaps, umbrellas. But why he should have got into such 
trouble about “ Dissent” is curious. To disagree with other 
people, even upon the most open question, is, surely, now-a- 
days—unless the newspapers are deceiving us—the unforgivable 
To be an opponent is not only to be wrong (that is of 
course), but to be an unspeakable scoundrel. One reads it 
everywhere. There is no chance for anybody who does not 
wish to be called “a hypocrite,” “a tyrant,” “a forger,” “a 
poltroon,” “a liar,” and “a robber ”—I cull these flowers from 
two parterres of opposite politics, printed on the same day— 
unless he has no opinions, or has the art to conceal them. If 
England is “ Merry England ” still, it must be understood that 
no jokes are allowed in it which partake of a controversial 
character. Once upon a time it was permitted to “ give and 
now we only give—“ give it” to those who venture to 
differ from us about a County Council: and yet this unfortunate 
Divine. for anathematising those whom (I suppose) he con- 
ceives to be the foes of the Faith, is gibbeted on the barndoor 
of public opinion. He would probably anathematise me 
(which he is very welcome to do); but, nevertheless, I like to 
see fair play. Even his Bishop frowns upon him, and “ regrets 
to say” that he is unable to take that “short way ” with him 
which was once so strongly recommended as & method of 
dealing with his enemies the Dissenters. 


sin. 


In consequence of the gold fever in Lower California, we 
read that all the waiters have left the hotels, and the guests 
have to get their own meals as best they can. To the home 
traveller, the man who is accustomed to take his ease in his 
inn, such a circumstance would probably give him a more 
vivid notion of a Revolution than the calling out of the 
Yeomanry or barricades in the streets. No doubt the Califor- 
nian waiter is a very different personage from our devoted 
attendant at “ The Royal” or “ The Marine,” always in evening 
dress, and never with a morning air; but what we should do 
without him I tremble to think. Hard things, it is true, have 
been said about him, but not by those who understand how to 


treat him. The manageress of an hotel can do little for you 
beyond providing your rooms (the manager, of course, can do 
nothing) ; but the waiter, if he knows his work and how 
“ everything comes to those who wait,” can do much. I confess 
he is a great favourite of mine ; whatever his motive—* though 
the faith may be the fee, and gratitude expectancy "—his 
actions are always of a friendly kind ; even if he is naturally 
morose “ his best he gives ” (to us), “his worst he keeps” (for his 
proprietor). “Is that the garden?” I once inquired of one of 
these excellent fellows, pointing to a strip of green outside the 
hotel, about six feet by two. “Yessir; that is the spacious 
pleasure ground exclusively reserved for visitors,” he answered, 
quoting from the advertisement, in a tone in which irony could 
no further go. But more often he is good-natured, and some- 
times even sentimental. In that case how sad a lot is his—to 
make friends for a few days, sometimes only for a few hours, 
and then to lose them, perhaps, for ever 


What good memories waiters have! “I think I had the 
pleasure of seeing you and your family here before, Sir, in the 
summer of 1866?" Wescarcely remember we have been there 
ourselves ; but he remembers, and inquires tenderly after our 
little dog (unhappily run over). To be asked any question 
about their own private affairs delights these poor fellows, who 
are only too often looked upon as mere attachments to the 
sitting-room bell. Most of them have once kept a lodging- 
house, “but it was a bad season.” Even the least attractive 
of them are frank. I was once obliged to tell one—who 
never did anything right by any chance, and always let the 
fire out—that, although doubtless excellent in every other 
relation of life, as a waiter he wasa failure. “ Well, Sir, the 
fact is,” he said, dropping his voice to a confidential whisper, 
“that Iam rather new to it: the day before yesterday I was 
a pork butcher.” The confession seemed to do him good, and 
when we parted, the best of friends, he was so overcome with 
emotion as to use his napkin as a pocket-handkerchief. Upon 
the whole I think the foreign waiters at our hotels are the 
pleasantest. I can understand what they say (a thing I can 
never do in the case of other foreigners), which itself gives 
one a sense of exaltation. They are always smiling themselves, 
and a smile goes farther with them than with the native 
article ; while half-a-crown, I need not say, goes a great deal 
farther. i hope gold will never be discovered (“in ledges,” as 
at Ensenada, or otherwise) here at home to take all our 
waiters away. There are other classes we -~uld much better 
afford to lose. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG’S 
WIFE. 

The marriage of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, formerly 
Sovereign Prince of Bulgaria, to Mdlle. Johanna Maria 
Loisinger, the admired prima donna of the Hessian Grand- 
Ducal Court Theatre at Darmstadt, took place on Feb. 6, at 
Mentone. ‘The Prince and his bride, under the name of the 
Count and Countess Von Hartenau, intend to reside for 
some time on the Riviera or in Italy. It is understood that 
he has formally abandoned all pretensions to the Bulgarian 
Principality. This marriage being of the legal form recog- 
nised as “ morganatic,” his wife does not take the hereditary 
rank and title of her husband, which were derived from his 
mother, Princess Battenberg. a lady of the Imperial Court of 
Russia who married his father, the late Prince Alexander of 
Hesse. After he last quitted Bulgaria, in the autumn of 1886, 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg was talked of as a possible 
husband for Princess Victoria of Prussia, one of the daughters 
of the late Emperor Frederick of Germany and of the 
Empress Victoria; but it was said that this match was 
disapproved, on political grounds, by her brother, the Emperor 
William II., and by Prince Bismarck, as it would not be 
agreeable to Russia. The Prince has led a very quiet and 
retired life at Darmstadt since his return from Bulgaria, and 
has sought recreation in attending the opera, and in cul- 
tivating his taste for dramatic and musical art. ‘The 
accomplished and beautiful lady whom he has chosen 
for his wife, Mdlle. Loisinger, is nearly twenty-four years 
of age, having been born at Tresburg, in Hungary. on 
April 18, 1865; her father was in the household service of 
Field-Marshal Signorini,an Austrian General of some note, and 
her mother, who is still living, is a native of Briineck, in the 
Tyrol. Having early shown great talent for music, with a fine 
soprano voice, she was placed under the tuition of Professor 
Mayerberger, Kapellmeister of the Cathedral, at Presburg, and 
in 1880 sang at public concerts, with much applause. She 
next studied at Prague, under Kapellmeister Stolz; in 1884 
she appeared on the opera stage at several cities and towns of 
the Austrian Empire; and in the autumn of 1885 obtained a 
permanent engagement at the Court Theatre of Darmstadt. 
Her performances are highly commended, and her personal 
character is worthy of esteem. 





Lectures on science and art are given on Saturday after- 
noons at the South Kensington Museum. 

New infant schools for Jews have been opened in Buckle- 
street, Whitechapel, accommodation being now provided for 
2300 children. 

The Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Princess 
Christian have granted their names as patronesses of the 
society show to be held at the Albert Hall in May next on 
behalf of the Grosvenor Hospital. 

The secretary of the Children’s Scrap-Book Missions makes 
his usual annual appeal for old Christmasand New-Year cards, 
Over 100.000 have now been received and made into 22,500 
scrap-books, &c. For particulars, apply to 27, Benedict-road, 
Stockwell, London, 8.W. 

Bishop Wilkinson has presented the Church Society for 
Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays with thirty-seven acres 
of freehold land at North Walsham as a site for a boys’ farm 
home. It is proposed to raise funds for erecting buildings 
thereon to accommodate about forty boys, who will be trained 
for farm-life in the Colonies. The farm-home at Standon 
belonging to the society has for some time been full. 

The Mayor and the members of the South Shields Marine 
Board assembled on March 6 to make presentations awarded 
by the King of the Belgians to Captain Cave, William 
Rountree (second mate), and four of the crew of the steamer 
Warrior, of South Shields, for rescuing the Belgian officials 
who were in the car of the military balloon Argus, which 
fell into the sea. Captain Cave was awarded a Civil Cross of 
the first class, the second mate a Civil Cross of the second 
class, and the seamen each a medal of the first class. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen arrived at Biarritz on March 7, and was received at 
the railway station by the civil and military authorities of the 
Department. The route to the Villa La Rochefoucauld was lined 
by the people, who gave her Majesty a most enthusiastic 
reception. President Carnot forwarded to the Queen a tele- 
gram of welcome. There was heavy rain on the 8th, but her 
Majesty took her customary drive on the 9th. After driving 
through the town in the morning to see the old fort and the 
long stretch of sand known as the Céte des Basjues, the Queen 
went in the afternoon to visit the convent of nuns belonging 
to the Bernardine Order at a village called Anglet, between 
this place and Bayonne. Divine service was held on Sunday 
morning, the 10th, at Pavillon La Rochefoucauld.in the presence 
of the Queen, Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
the Royal Household. The Rev. G. E. Broade, British chap- 
lain, officiated. In the afternoon her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps, drove through 
the town and along the seacoast. A large number of people 
came from Bayonne and the neighbourhood to see her Majesty 
as she drove out. The Comtesse de Paris stayed here for a few 
hours on her way to Paris. On Monday morning, the 11th, the 
Queen and Princess Henry of Battenberg, attended by Lady 
Churchill, drove round Port Vieux, and in the afternoon her 
Majesty and the Princess took a drive along the seacoast. 
Queen Victoria was present on the 12th at a game at ball 
peculiar to the Basque provinces, which was given in her 
honour by the Municipality of Biarritz. She was heartily 
received by the crowd, and her Majesty’s presence gave great 
pleasure to the community. 

The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria, Louise, and 
Maud of Wales arrived in London on March 9 from Sandring- 
ham for the season ; and the Prince of Wales arrived in town 
early on Sunday morning, the 10th, on his return from the 
Riviera. The Prince and Princess, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and the three Princesses, were present at Divine 
service. Prince Charles of Sweden paid a visit to the Prince 
and Princess at Marlborough House, and later in the day the 
Prince and Prince Albert Victor called upon his Royal High- 
ness at the Grand Hotel. As this was the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the marriage of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, all the members of the Royal family at present 
in England dined with their Royal Highnesses at Marl- 
borough House. Among those present were Prince Christian, 
Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, the Duchess of 
Albany, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck. In the course of the day their Royal Highnesses 
received numerous congratulations. Lady Knutsford attended 
at Marlborough House on the Ilth, and, on behalf of the 
Colonial Committee, presented to the Prince and Princess the 
present which has been subscribed for by the several Colonies 
and Dependencies of the Crown to commemorate their Royal 
Highnesses’ silver wedding. It consisted of a clock and 
candelabra, together with two large wall-lights fitted for 
electric light. Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir Frederick Young, secretary to the committee, 
were present. ‘he Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed 
the performance of “ Les Femmes Nerveuses” at the Royalty 
Theatre in the evening. On the 12th, the Prince and Princess 
and their daughters visited the Annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of Psinters in Water-Colours, in Picca- 
dilly. The Prince, Pri:.ce Christian, and many other dis- 
tinguished visitors were among a throng of some eight 
thousand persons who assembled to see the American baseball 
match at Kennington Oval. The competing teams were the 
All America and the Chicago, and the latter were the victors 
by seven runs to four. The Prince, accompanied by Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud, in the evening visited the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, to witness the comic opera of “ Paul Jones.” 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales will preside at a festival 
dinner to be held at the Hétel Métropole on May 29, in aid of 
the funds of the Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway- 
road, which was opened in July last by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

It is officially stated that the date of Prince Albert Victor's 
visit to Belfast to open a new dock, to be called the Alexandra 
Dock, has been definitely fixed for May 21 and 22 next. 


At the sitting of the Special Commission upon the charges 
against Mr. Parnell and others on March 12, evidence relating 
to the Land League accounts was given. A witness named 
Coffey was then called for the 7imes, and it appeared that he 
had made startling declarations to the solicitor regarding the 
Land League and the perpetrators of outrages, but in the 
witness-box he declared that these were entirely imaginative 
fabrications of his own, and that he had deceived the solicitor, 
from whom he had obtained £180. His boasting of this and 
his impudence procured for him a committal to prison. 


FRENCH AND RUSSIANS AT TAJOURAH. 
The unauthorised private crusading adventure of a Russian 
party of religious and political fanatics, accompanied by an 
Archimandrite of the Eastern Church, to force their way into 
Abyssinia from the coast just outside the Red Sea, came to a 
disastrous end. The port of Obok, which became a French 
colony in 1862, is situated below Assab and Perim, and is 
nearly opposite to Aden, at the entrance to the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandib; with this place, also, the French Republic 
claims a territorial protectorate, or sdvereignty, of the shores 
of the Bay of Tajourah, opening into the Gulf of Aden. The 
rights of France to this territory, as far as Djibouti, at the 
southern extremity of the bay, with the cession of a few small 
sandy islets in the bay, were recognised in a convention agreed 
to by the British Government, which occupies Zeyla, to the 
south of the bay; this convention dates from 1882. The 
natives of this part of the African coast are Danakils, 
ruled by their own chief, Ahmed-ben-Mohammed, who 
is styled Dardar or Sultan, and who acknowledges his 
dependence on French protection. Obok is a regular port 
of call for the French steam-boats of the Messageries 
Maritimes between Suez and Madagascar. On Jan. 14, 
a company of about ‘sixty Russian Cossacks, headed by 


a 





CAPTAIN ATCHINOFF, 
Leader of the Russians who landed at Tajourah. 


Captain Atchinoff, Hetman of Cossacks of the Volga, with 
many Russian priests and monks, and some women, nuns or 
others, landed at the town of Tajourah, the Cossacks bearing 
arms, contrary to the prohibition of the French Governor of 
Obok ; they marched on defiantly to the old fort of Sagallo, 
five or six hours’ march from Tajourah, and took military 
possession of it, hoisting the Russian flag. The Russian 
Government had emphatically disavowed any responsibility 
for the proceedings of Hetman Atchinoff, who had been 
previously negotiating with the Negus or King of Abyssinia, 
and had promised to assist him in driving the Italians from 
the coast of the Red Sea; but the expedition was combined 
with a religious mission to convert the Abyssinians to the 
Russian or Greek Church. ‘lhe French Governor of Obok 
now applied to the Government in Paris for instructions, 
and there were communications between the French 
and Russian Governments. the latter entirely disclaiming 
all concern for Atchinoff. Finally, the result was 
that Admiral Olry, in a French vessel of war, Le Seignelay, 
went up to Sagallo, summoned the Russians to surrender, and 
on their refusal, bombarded the little fort, then took possession 
of it, and made them prisoners. Six or seven of the Cossacks 
were killed and many wounded in the combat. The Russian 
Government has not regarded this as a hostile act; but the 
French political association called the “ Ligue des Patriotes,” 
which advocated an alliance between France and Russia 
against Germany, commenced an agitation for which its 
leader, M. Paul Dérouléde, is being prosecuted, with four 
others, and the association has been suppressed by the 
authority of the French Government. The Russians have been 
delivered to a Russian ship at Suez, to be sent home. 





The Rev. H. W. McKenzie, M.A., now assistant-master of 
Wellington College, has been appointed head-master of Lancing 
College. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
The decree of July, 1886, ban’shing the Duc d’Aumale from 
French territory, has been revoked. The revocation was the 
subject of a debate in the Chamber on March 9. The Govern- 
ment declared that the measure was not political, and they 
obtained the approval of the House by three hundred and 
sixteen votes against one hundred and forty-seven. The Duc 
d’Aumale arrived in Paris on the 11th, and drove out to 
Chantilly to stay at the chateau of the Prince de Joinville. 
On the 12th the Duke was received by President Carnot, whom 
he thanked for the decree authorising his return to France. 
He afterwards paid visits to M. Tirard, Marshals Canrobert 
and MacMahon, and to the six secretaries of the Academy. 

Signor Crispi has formed a new Ministry of the Radical 
Party, which has been accepted by King Humbert. 

On March 9 the first anniversary of the death of the 
Emperor William was observed in Berlin. A service was held 
in the palace of the Empress Augusta, at which the Emperor 
and Empress and many members of the Imperial family were 
present. Their Majesties, the young Princes, the Empress 
Augusta and her danghter the Grand Duchess of Baden, after- 
wards placed wreaths on the tomb at Charlottenburg.—On 
the 8th Count Moltke celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of his entrance into military service. The Count, who received 
many flattering congratulations, is in his eighty-ninth year. 

One hundred and twenty-four ladies of the aristocracy of 
Vienna, whose signatures fill eleven parchment rolls, are 
preparing an illuminated address of condolence with the 
Empress of Austria-Hungary. A similar address is being 
framed by ladies of the middle class. 

King Milan of Servia has abdicated in favour of his son, 
who has been proclaimed as Alexander I. He is in his 
thirteenth year; and a Council of Regency has been ap- 
pointed. The Regents have issued a proclamation, which 
declares that they will endeavour to maintain the friendship 
of the Great Powers, and to ripen it by cultivating good 
international relations. 

Ex-President Cleveland has resumed practice as a lawyer 
in New York.—Mr. John Ericsson. the famous Swedish en- 
gineer, died recently in New York, aged eighty-six.—A slight 
shock of earthquake occurred on March 8, in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

In the Canadian Budget statement a surplus is anticipated 
of two million dollars. 

After severe fighting in East Africa the Germans have re- 
taken Bagamoyo. The Arabs lost heavily, and their leader, 
Bushiri, was wounded. 

It is reported from Calcutta that letters by the late Prime 
Minister of Cashmere have been recently discovered, which 
show that the Maharajah of the country has been long plotting 
against the Indian Government, and tliat he had contemplated 
poisoning the British Resident. Since this discovery the 
Maharajah has offered to abdicate. 

The Victorian Parliament has been dissolved, and the 
elections have been fixed for March 2s. 

During the debate on the Address in the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly, Sir Henry Parkes brought forward his 
amendment expressing want of confidence in the Ministry, 
which was carried by 68 against 64 votes. In consequence of 
this defeat the Ministry resigned, and Sir Henry Parkes, who 
was Premier in the last Cabinet, was summoned by the 
Governor. The new Ministry is constituted as follows :—Sir 
Henry Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary ; Mr. Macmillan, 
Colonial Treasurer; Mr. Bruce Smith, Minister of Works; Mr. 
J. M. Brunker, Minister for Lands; Mr. Sydney Smith, Minister 
for Mines; Mr. J. H. Carruthers. Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; Mr. O'Connor, Postmaster-General ; Mr. Gould, Minister 
of Justice; Mr. Simpson, Attorney-General. 


At Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's entertainment on Wednes- 
day evening. March 20, a new piece will be produced, entitled 
“Brittany Folk,” written by Walter Frith, the music by 
Alfred J. Caldicott. 

At Brompton Hospital on March 12 a very attractive 
programme was provided by Mr. Claude Trevor, assisted by 
the following talented performers :—Miss Beata Francis, 
Mrs. and Miss Ullithorne, Signor Mahnes, and Miss Marie 
De Grey. Miss Beata Francis, a great favourite at Brompton, 
was encored after her singing of “I Know Not Why” and the 
“Echo ” song ; and similar compliments were paid to Signor 
Mahnes, Mr. Claude Trevor ; Miss Ullithorne, after her charm- 
ing violin playing; and Miss De Grey, whose recitations of 
“ Filial Little Frauk ” and “* The Coortin’” were greatly to the 
taste of the audience——On the previous Tuesday, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Upton, with several other gifted friends, 
provided a delightful evening. . 
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TAJOURAH, JAY OF OBOK (FRENCH PROTECTORATE), AT THE ENTBANCE TO THE RED SEA, 
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THE MATABELE MISSION. 
In the interior of South Africa, to the north of the Limpopo 
river, which is the boundary of the Transvaal Republic, is the 
country of the Matabele, an independent nation, whose King, 
Lo Bengula, recently sent two of his Indunas, or Councillors 
of State, to England on a special mission to Queen Victoria. 
The country is rich in gold, which was discovered in 1864 by 
Carl Mauch, the German mineralogist, and by the late Mr. 
Thomas Baines, existing chiefly in the large gold-fields of the 
Tati river and in the more northerly district called Mashona- 
land, towards the Zambesi. An English company, with which 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart., was connected, having been formed 











UMSHETE. 


to work the Tati gold-fields, he visited the country, with 
Captain A. L. Levert, in 1869; gold was obtained, and in 1872 
Lo Bengula granted to the company a concession of the mines, 
which was renewed in 1887; buat the mining operations, con- 
ducted by Messrs. Francis and S. Edwards, were interrupted 
for some time by the disturbed state of the Transvaal frontier. 

Our Matabele visitors came to England to see the Great 
White Queen, the protector of native races, of whom they had 
often heard much from hunters and traders. In 1885 their 
King, Lo Bengula, tried to open direct intercourse with our 
Government, but failed, owing to our fears of incurring fresh 
responsibilities. Now, however, harassed by many difficulties 
from Boers, Portuguese, and gold-seekers, the King has sent 
two trusted men, with an interpreter, at his own expense, to 
establish close relations with the English. whom he has ever 
respected, but who have so long neglected him. Asif in irony 





MR. E. A. MAUND. 


for this neglect, he chose Mr. E. A. Maund, who was dispatched 
on the former mission to him, and who happened to be this 
year again in his country, to take charge of his two Envoys, 
and to bear a letter from him to our Queen. Her Majesty 
graciously received the mission at Windsor, and assured the 
Indunas that they should have an answer to their messages 
through her Ministers. Umshete and Babyjane, for such are 
their names, were much gratified by their reception. They 
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admired the gigantic stature of the Guards, they enjoyed the 
luncheon provided for them; but the trophies of conquered 
native African rulers, in the Corridor of Arms, even to the 
assegais of Cetewayo, made a great impression on their minds. 

During their stay in London they have seen much. ‘They 
were astonished by the animals at the Zoological Gardens ; 
but by nothing so much as by the whirl of life—the ceaseless 
train of vehicles, the busy crowd of men in our streets, and the 
display of riches in our shops. They are to be further treated 
with visits to Aldershott, Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Shoeburyness, and Birmingham ; so they will be enabled to 
compare the British military resources with those of the 
Boers, and to see the effects of our powerful artillery. Our 











BABYJANE, 


Government is to be congratulated on thus trying amicably to 
gain access for English enterprise to Matabeleland, which 
wonld seem an essential point of British policy in South 
Africa. It brings us up to that natural frontier the Zambesi 
River, the great water-way for opening up this fine district. 
It is a country rich beyond compare—in woodland and water, 
in flocks and herds, and cornland; above all, in mineral 
wealth, little surpassed by the fabled “ King Solomon's Mines” 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is the country of the future, 
greater and richer, perhaps, than the Transvaal. Events move 
very fast now in South Africa. In 1884 Bechuanaland was 
unheard of, and the Transvaal was poverty-stricken. The 
former may be looked on simply as a stepping-stone to 
Matabeleland, and some day, perhaps, extended railways will 
bring this country easily within civilising distance. 


Our Engravings, beside portraits of the native envoys, 
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GROUP OF IMBEZU REGIMENT OF MATABELE 
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UPPER DECK OF H.M.8S. SANSPAREIL. 








WATER POURING OFF THE UPPER DECK OVER THE PORT ANCHOR. 


H.M.8. SANSPAREIL GOING AGAINST THE WIND. FROM INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


represent a crowd of young men belonging to a very unruly 
regiment, the * Imbezu,” whose behaviour last year for some 
time imperilled the lives of all white men in the Matabele 
country. We are assured that three months ago the present 
envoys were little better dressed, wearing perhaps a kilt of 
skins. 

England has a distinct mission in civilising and protecting 
the natives of South Africa—not in dispossessing them, or 
letting them exterminate and enslave others. ‘Ihe King and 
people of a rich country are now making overtures to us. Let 
us accept a moral responsibility which will cost us little or 
nothing, and which will bring its abundant recompense in the 
near future. 

The Portraits are from photographs by Mr. S. B. Barnard, 
of Capetown. s 

Lord Manners intends subscribing £3000 towards the 
funds of the Polytechnic Institute for South-West London. 


DISASTER TO H.M.S. SULTAN. 
This fine British ironclad, which was formerly commanded by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in the Medi- 
terranean, was stranded on the rocks of Comino, a small islet 
midway between Malta and the neighbouring island of Gozo, 
early in the morning of Thursday, March 7, and was aban- 
doned that day by her captain and crew. She lay on the 
rocks at the south-east side of Comino, 600 yards from the 
shore, with her bow east-north-east ; she was drawing 30 ft. 
aft, 29 ft. forward ; and had water in the hold fore and aft, 
but most forward. The wind was west-north-west, a moderate 
breeze. Her Majesty's ships Alexandra, Téméraire, Albacore, 
Landrail, Samson, and Hellespont went to assist, and the 
German steamer Berger Wilhelm was alongside. Machines 
and 12-inch steam-pumps were sent for, and the ship was 
lightened, until Monday, March 11, by removing her guns and 
stores, in hopes of getting her afloat. The Duke of Edinburgh 














H.M,S8. SULTAN, STRANDED NEAR MALTA, 


was on board the Alexandra. The Sultan is officially described 
as a screw-armoured battle-ship of the second class, carrying 
nineteen guns, of 9290 tons, and 7720-horse power. She was 
commissioned at Portsmouth on April 20, 1882, and is 
temporarily attached to the Mediterranean squadron. Her 
principal officers are Captain Ernest Rice, Commander George 
M. Henderson, and Lieutenants R. 8S. Lowry (gunnery), C. W. 
Thornton, and David E. P. Carmichael. Our Illustration of 
this ship is from a photograph by Messrs. Symonds and Co., 
of Portsmouth, 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society has taken per- 
manent offices at 45, Great Marlborough-street, and is preparing 
for another exhibition. Mr. Walter Crane remains president, 
and Mr. Ernest Radford has been elected secretary. The 
society has already more than doubled its membership of 
last year, and bids fair to become a thoroughly representative 
body. 
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for this neglect, he chose Mr. E. A. Maund, who was dispatched 
on the former mission to him, and who happened to be this 
year again in his country, to take charge of his two Envoys, 
and to bear a letter from him to our Queen. Her Majesty 
graciously received the mission at Windsor, and assured the 
Indunas that they should have an answer to their messages 
through her Ministers. Umshete and Babyjane, for such are 
their names, were much gratified by their reception. They 
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admired the gigantic stature of the Guards, they enjoyed the 
luncheon provided for them; but the trophies of conquered 
native African rulers, in the Corridor of Arms, even to the 
assegais of Cetewayo, made a great impression on their minds. 

During their stay in London they have seen much. ‘They 
were astonished by the animals at the Zoological Gardens ; 
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train of vehicles, the busy crowd of men in our streets, and the 
display of riches in our shops. They are to be further treated 
with visits to Aldershott, Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Shoeburyness, and Birmingham ; so they will be enabled to 
compare the British military resources with those of the 
Boers, and to see the effects of our powerful artillery. Our 
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gain access for English enterprise to Matabeleland, which 
would seem an essential point of British policy in South 
Africa. It brings us up to that natural frontier the Zambesi 
River, the great water-way for opening up this fine district. 
It is a country rich beyond compare—in woodland and water, 
in flocks and herds, and cornland; above all, in mineral 
wealth, little surpassed by the fabled * King Solomon's Mines” 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is the country of the future, 
greater and richer, perhaps, than the Transvaal. Events move 
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unheard of, and the Transvaal was poverty-stricken. The 
former may be looked on simply as a stepping-stone to 
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represent a crowd of young men belonging to a very unruly 
regiment, the * Imbezu,”” whose behaviour last year for some 
time imperilled the lives of all white men in the Matabele 
country. We are assured that three months ago the present 
envoys were little better dressed, wearing perhaps a kilt of 
skins. 

England has a distinct mission in civilising and protecting 
the natives of South Africa—not in dispossessing them, or 
letting them exterminate and enslave others. ‘lhe King and 
people of a rich country are now making overtures to us. Let 
us accept a moral responsibility which will cost us little or 
nothing, and which will bring its abundant recompense in the 
near future, 
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DISASTER TO H.M.S. SULTAN. 
This fine British ironclad, which was formerly commanded by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in the Medi- 
terranean, was stranded on the rocks of Comino, a small islet 
midway between Malta and the neighbouring island of Gozo, 
early in the morning of Thursday, March 7, and was aban- 
doned that day by her captain and crew. She lay on the 
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shore, with her bow east-north-east ; she was drawing 30 ft. 
aft, 29 ft. forward ; and had water in the hold fore and aft, 
but most forward. The wind was west-north-west, a moderate 
breeze. Her Majesty's ships Alexandra, Téméraire, Albacore, 
Landrail, Samson, and Hellespont went to assist, and the 
German steamer Berger Wilhelm was alongside. Machines 
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lightened, until Monday, March 11, by removing her guns and 
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was on board the Alexandra. The Sultan is officially described 
as a screw-armoured battle-ship of the second class, carrying 
nineteen guns, of 9290 tons, and 7720-horse power. She was 
commissioned at Portsmouth on April 20, 1882, and is 
temporarily attached to the Mediterranean squadron. Her 
principal officers are Captain Ernest Rice, Commander George 
M. Henderson, and Lieutenants R. 8. Lowry (gunnery), C. W. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

Her Majesty, braced by the breezes of Biarritz, may be con- 
soled to know that, despite the rancour of political strife 
outdoors and in the Commons, the Prime Minister and Lord 
President of the Council continue to exchange quips and 
cranks, accompanied by wreathéd smiles, as they lounge on 
the Ministerial bench of the House of Lords. Cheerfulness 
prevails in the gilded chamber. It has become quite a custom 
for first one noble Lord and then another to drop on to the 
woolsack by the side of our droll Lord Chancellor, always full 
of bonhomie, to enjoy a whispered chat with his Lordship. 
Indeed, so regular has this habit grown to be that one would 
not be astonished to see “five o'clock tea” handed round to 
Lord Halsbury and his “ interviewers *—that is, if it were not 
the usual thing for noble Lords to make haste to adjourn 
before five. As for the thinly attended front Opposition 
bench, the gaiety of their Lordships seated thereon has 
been enhanced by the return of Lord Herschell, buoyant of 
spirit and bronzed in face, thanks to his Indian holiday. 
It was to be observed on Monday, the Eleventh of March, that 
the Earl of Rosebery once again crossed the floor of the House 
to study the prospect from the Ministerial side, finding an 
excuse now in a desire for conversation with a noble friend 
on the back bench. With respect to subjects for debate, it 
may be remarked they are so scanty (although the legislative 
needs of the country are by no means few) that this particular 
sitting actually ended in a triangular duel between Earl 
Fortescue, Lord Magheramorne, and Lord Kimberley regarding 
the frontage of a Marylebone hospital—a question certainly 
more suitable to a vestry than to the House of Lords. 

Lord Randolph Churchill's reappearance in his old corner 
seat on the bench immediately behind Ministers in the House 
of Commons was a notable event. Pale as usual, the noble 
Lord resumed his place on the Seventh of March, and fell into 
his old, incurable habit of curling his fair moustache. What- 
ever pleasure Ministers may have felt at his return was well 
dissembled. But his Lordship’s stanch colleague, stalwart Mr. 
Hanbury, was manifestly so rejoiced that he could not conceal 
his satisfaction. It could soon be seen that Mr. Hanbury and 
Lord Charles Beresford, from the significant smiles they 
exchanged, were in the secret as to the attitude Lord Randolph 
Churchill had decided to adopt with regard to the Navy 
Estimates. Indeed, so firmly seemed this trio to be allied that 
the name of “ Hanbury, Truman, and Buxton” was applied to 
them by one member who had not forgotten the “ Marshall 
and Snelgrove ” epithet of the noble Lord. 

Lord George Hamilton had far from an easy task to 
perform, with the knowledge that these three presumably ad- 
verse critics were ready to indulge in file-firing at his devoted 
head from the flank and rear. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, however. began his important statement respecting 
the extraordinary additions the Government proposed to make 
to the Navy with a clearness and precision of style that 
at the outset seemed to justify the confidence Lord Beacons- 
field once reposed in him as a statesman of highest promise. 
But as he went on his hold on his hearers lessened. He grew 
discursive, and too wordy. Cheers encouraged his Lordship, 
however, when he insisted that, as other nations were pushing 
forward the building of war-ships, so should we. Contem- 
plating the possible combination of two fore’gn fleets against 
us, he affirmed the need of a large reserve of men-of-war, armed 
and equipped ; and, though he deprecated excessive expendi- 
ture, he yet declared an increase necessary. There was a dull, 
tedious interval of dockyard statistics, during the dry recital 
of which figures the noble Lord was studiously checked by an 
ex-Chief Constructor of the Navy, Sir E. J. Reed, who for the 
time being occupied the place of Mr. Gladstone on the front 
Opposition bench. The gist of the First Lord of the Admiralty’s 
motion was that seventy new ships of war should within 
the next four and a half years be added to the Navy at a total 
cost of £21.509,000. Of this good round sum, ten millions 
would be obtained from the Consolidated Fund during the 
next seven years; the remaining 
£115 being forthcoming 
from the Navy votes of the next 
five yeurs. 

Lord Randolph Charchill 
plainly meant mischief. There 
was mischief in his sparkling 
eyes—fine, expressive eyes—as 
he leant back to exchange con- 
fidences with Lord Charles Beres- 
ford whilst Lord George Hamil- 
ton was landing his advisers at 
the Admiralty. His tall, slender 
figure rose, and literally resolved 
itself into the form of a note of « 
interrogation when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty sat down. 
He wanted “to know, you 
know.” Although he simply put 
a question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it was insidiously 
couched in such a way as to 
saggest that there was “much 
cry and little wool” in the 
Ministerial resolution, the pro- 
position amounting to a pledge 
that would bind Parliament in 
future years to ascale of naval 
expenditure that might not in 
coming Sessions or Parliaments 
be approved. Mr. Goschen 
afforded his Lordship ample 
financial particulars of the 
scheme; and Mr. Smith handed 
up a pencilled statement to the 
noble Lord; but the beaming 
faces of Mr. Hanbury and Lord 
Charles Beresford betokened their 
consciousness that it was a desire to prod the Ministry that 
dares to exist without him that really animated the arch 
interrogator. Lord Charles Beresford’s objection to the reso- 
lntion was that the plan came from an irresponsible body, and 
that no plan ought to be considered satisfactory which does 
not distinctly provide that the British Navy should be suffi- 
ciently strong to cope with the allied Navies of two other 
Great Powers, one of which should be France. The noble and 
gallant Lord, it will be remembered, was at Christmastide 
portrayed in The Illustrated London News when he enforced 
this argument in the House at length with cogency and power, 
and with a command of his subject that won for him general 
admiration and widespread approval. 

There is no member more constant in his attendance than 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who has now completely dissipated the pre- 
judice that formerly existed against him in the House. This 
being the case, it seemed hard on the hon. member that he 
was unsneccessfal on the Eighth of March in his motion to 
expunge from the official records the resolution passed on the 
Twenty-second of June, 1880—viz., “That having regard to 
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the reports and proceedings of two Select Committees appointed 
by the House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to take the 
oath or make the affirmation.” 

There has been the inevitable Irish debate in the Commons ; 
and at the commencement of each sitting the Secretary for 
Ireland and Mr. Henry Matthews have been vivaciously 
“ heckled ” as to the alleged facilities granted by the Govern- 
ment to Zimes’ representatives to interview Irish convict 
witnesses in prison. The Home Secretary's candid admission 
that in one case an interview of this kind was granted on the 
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THE LATE REV. J. G. WOOD, NATURALIST AND AUTHOR. 
application of Mr. Soames led to the right hon. gentleman's 
coat-tails being tugged by Mr. Balfour, and to an animated 
conversation between them afterwards. 

The most important Ministerial declaration in the Commons 
since the First Lord of the Admiralty’s Navy speech was Mr. 
Edward Stanhope’s luminous exposition of the Army Estimates 
and of the new plan of military organisation. Mr. Stanhope 
indulges in a crescendo style of delivery irresistibly suggestive 
of a schoolboy striving to infuse manliness into his voice. His 
commendably lucid explanation so far gave satisfaction—even 
to Lord Randolph Churchill, for a wonder—that it assured 
the House that every possible means at present at the 
disposal of the War Office would be adopted to repel 
invasion (a “bogey” for conjuring up which there is surely 
no warrant at this pacific moment). Thus, the Secretary for 
War relied greatly upon submarine mines for the protection 
of our ports; and, with swelling mien, rattled through the 
roll-call of 124,000 men of the Reserve Forces for garrison 
work, the 80,000 Regulars who could be smartly mobilised, and 
the Army of Volunteers that would materially strengthen 
our defensive forces. It was, in effect, a most reassuring 
statement, in so far as our heterogeneous and _ insuf- 
ficient number of troops go. Lord Wolmer’s capital speech 
in favour of Militia reform, a pointed address of practical 
value, clearly delivered, was succeeded by Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s honeyed remarks, conveyed in cooing tones. 


THE LATE REV. J. G. WOOD. 
It is not long since we had to regret the death of Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, who as a writer and lecturer ow astronomy had done 
so much to popularise the results of that noble science. The 
loss of the Rev. John George Wood, F.L.S., who died, at 
Coventry, on March 3, is an occasion of similar regret ; for his 
pleasing and instructive books, and his lectures, the last of 
which, on ants, was delivered in London a few days before his 
death, have been equally useful in making familiar to us the 
wonders of natural history, or that branch of it which 
concerns the structure and habits of animals. Mr. Wood 
was the son of a surgeon who was at one time chemical 
lecturer at the Middlesex Hospital. He was born in London 
in 1827, and was educated first at Ashbourne Grammar School, 
afterwards at Merton College, Oxford, which he entered in 
1844. In the following year he was elected Jackson scholar, 
and he graduated B.A. in 1848 and M.A. in 1851. After being 
attached for two years to the Anatomical Museum at Christ- 
church, Oxford, he was ordained in 1852 as Chaplain to the 
Boatmen’s Floating Chapel. This post he held four years ; in 
1856 he was appointed Assistant Chaplain to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, but resigned in 1862 ; and from 1868 to 1876 held the 
office of Precentor of the Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union. 
Among his publications are many works on zoology, some of 
which are specially adapted for young readers. These in- 
clude “ A Popular Natural History,” “ Sketches and Anecdotes 
of Animal Life,” “The Boy’s Own Natural History Book,” and 
“My Feathered Friends, or Bird-Life.” He also produced a 
series of entertaining handbooks, comprising “ Common Objects 
of the Seashore,” “Common Objects of the Country,” 
“Common Objects of the Microscope,” and “ Common Shells 
of the Seashore”; followed by “Common Moths of Eng- 
land,’ “Common Beetles of England,” and “Glimpses into 
Petland,” all fully illustrated. Among his smaller works are 
“Homes Without Hands,” “Insects at Home,” and “Our 
Garden Friends and Foes.” The most important book that 
Mr. Wood wrote was his larger “Natural History,” in three 
volumes, with a number of admirable sketches, some of them 
from the life, by artists of repute as animal painters. Mr. 
Wood edited for some time the Brys’ Own Magazine, which 
contained much of his writing ; and prepared a series of natural 
history readings for schools published in 1882. In 1879 he 
projected a series of “Sketch Lectures” on zoology, illus- 
trating them himself by drawings in coloured pastels on a 
large canvas. These lectures have been delivered in all the 
principal institutes of England and Scotland. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra, at the Crystal Palace. 


H.M.S. SANS: 











SANSPAREIL AT SEA. 
Ironclads in stormy weather form the subject of another 
Illustration presented this week. The Sanspareil is a sister- 
ship to H.MLS. Victoria, the new flag-ship of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. These ships carry two 110-ton guns, in one turret, 
at the fore-part; they produce a considerable wave at the 
bows. Our correspondent, who was on board the Sanspareil 
going at full speed above Chatham, being furnished with 
a Kodak detective camera, took instantaneous photographs 
of the fore-part of the ship, from the base of the 
turret. When the ship was going with the wind, full speed, 
about 163 knots an hour, with a very slight breeze, the sea 
being quite calm, the bow wave came only a little above the 
level of the upper deck, which had but a couple of inches of 
water on it. But in going against the wind, the bow wave 
rose four or five feet higher, up to the breakwater in front of 
the turret. Another photograph shows this water pouring off 
over the anchor on the port side of the ship. 





COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL. 
On Thursday. March 7. a collision occurred in the Channel, 
some m le; so.t: of the Owers light-ship, off Bognor. ‘The 
damaged ship is the Vandalia, a 
barque of 1420 tons, belonging 











THE VANDALIA AT BRIGHTON, AFTER COLLISION WITH 4 STEAMER IN THE CHANNEL. 


It was reserved for Sir George Trevelyan to render a 
qualified support to Lord Wolseley’s recent appeal in 
favour of arming the nation; this possibly prospective 
War Minister of the next Liberal Administration contending 
chiefly, however, that “ Defence, not Defiance” should be our 
motto, and that we should rest content with providing for the 
safety of the British Isles, India, and our Colonies. It will 
be seen that there has been, metaphorically speaking, a con- 
siderable beating of the drum and playing on the fife in 
the House. But are we any safer for the millions voted? 


A fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society states that 
his solar radiation thermometer (verified at the Royal 
Observatory, Kew) registered in the sun at Ventnor 120-4 deg. 
Fahrenheit on March 9, and 1201 deg. on the 11th. 

The members of the Gymnastic and Athletic Club of the 
City of London College held their fifth annnal assanlt-at-arms. 
in the hall of the college, on March 15, under the direction of 
the instructor, Mr. W. McWhirter. 


to St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
and bound from New York to 
London, with a cargo of petro- 
leum. The Vandalia was pro- 
ceeding up Channel, when, about 
one o'clock in the morning, she 
was run into on the port bow 
by a large steamer bound down 
Channel. The Vandalia’s bows 
were completely stove in, and 
she appeared to be sinking 
rapidly. The boats had a rough 
time of it in endeavouring to 
reach land, but landed the 
captain and crew of eighteen 
men at Bognor. One man, who 
was killed, was an American, 
known as “ Frank.” ‘The Van- 
dalia did not sink when 
abandoned, but drifted on, in 
a waterlogged condition, to 
Brighton, where she grounded 
off the bottom of West-street, 
about a mile out, two Shore- 
ham tugs being then near her. 
Almost immediately on ground- 
ing the vessel’s decks began to 
burst up, and casks of petroleum 
were thrown out by the action 
of the sea. These casks were 
washed on to the beach between 
the West Pier and the Brighton 
Coastguard Station. A crowd 
of men and youths assisted to 
roll them high upon the beach, 
to prevent their being sucked 
back to sea again at ebb tide. Our Illustration is from a 
Sketch by Mr. R. A. Niffs, of Brighton. 





The great Ice Carnival at the Royal Albert Hall was opened 
on March 14 by the Duchess of Teck. 

In London 2698 births and 1637 deaths were registered for 
the week ending March 9. Allowing for increase of popula- 
tion, the births were 261,and the deaths 286 below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

Earl Compton, the Gladstonian candidate, has been elected 
member of Parliament for the Barnsley Division of Yorkshire, 
in place of Mr. C.S. Kenny (Gladstonian), retired ; the numbers 
polled being—Earl Compton, 6332; Mr. Bruce Wentworth 
(Conservative), 3781. 

It has been officially notified that the annual prize-meeting 
of the National Rifle Association will this year, by permission 
of the Commander-in-Chief, be held at Wimbledon-common, 
as on previous occasions, and that the meeting will in all 
probability open on July 8. 
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IN PARIS. 
The crisis in the affairs 
of the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte, a great discount- 
ing and banking estab- 
lishment in Paris, and 
the run of alarmed 
depositors to withdraw 
their money during 
several days following 
the suicide of the 
manager, M. Denfert- 
Rochereau, on Tuesday, 
March 5, excited some- 
thing like consternation 
in the French business 
world. There was a 
meeting of directors that 
day, before which an 
altercation arose between 
the manager and M. 
Hentsch, the chairman ; 
M. Denfert - Rocherean 
left the office in the Rue 
Bergére, bought a pistol, 
went home, wrote a letter 
toa friend, and shot him- 
self through the head. 
He was cousin to the 
Colonel of that name who 
successfully defended 
Belfort in 1870. He was 
fifty-three years of age, 
and entered the Comptoir 
d’Escompte more than 
thirty years ago, working 
his way up steadily until 
he had reached the posi- 
tion of manager, a post 
which can only be filled 
with the approval of the 
French Government. His 
ability, honesty, and 
thorongh knowledge of 
business had _ rendered 
him invaluable to his 
predecessors—M. Pinard, 
who died during the 
Franco-German war, and 
M. Girod, who left the 
Comptoir to join the 
banking firm of André. 
He married, in 1872, the 
daughter of M. Pinard, 
but was left a widower, 
with twochildren. Since 
1871 there had been no 
important financial busi- 
ness negotiated in Paris 
in which the manager of 
the Comptoir d’Escompte 
had not given his advice and his aid. In the recent affairs of 
that establishment, he had not acted without the knowledge 
and approval of the boafd of directors, whose chairman is also 
a member of the board of the Société des Métaux. But M. 
Denfert-Rochereau was a man of great sensitiveness. The 
load which the syndicate has to carry, and for which the 
Comptoir d’Escompte is said to have to an important extent 
lent its credit, seems to have been too much for him, and the 
idea that this credit should be called in question pressed sorely 
upon his mind. 

It is alleged that the immediate occasion of the dispute 
which drove M. Denfert-Rochereau to despair was a telegram 
from the Russian Government, requiring the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, which contracted for the last Russian loan, to 
hand over the remaining balance, 30,000,000f., to another bank. 
The Comptoir d’Escompte was in extreme difficulties, owing to 
the extravagant way in which it had embarked in the copper 
speculation. It had 31,000,000f. of copper in warehouse. It 
had also advanced 73,000,000f. as a second mortgage, at the 
price of £44. In other words, its whole capital and reserve 
were embarked, one-third in copper and two-thirds in second 
mortgages on copper. It had, moreover, guaranteed for two 
years the contracts of the Rio Tinto, Tharsis, and Cape Copper 
mines, and it had engaged to take 80,000 tons of copper from 
£60 to £65, in case the Société des Métaux did not do so— 
an engagement impossible of fulfilment by either concern. The 
copper syndicate holds at least 160,000 tons of copper, which 
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THE LATE M. DENFERT-ROCHEREAU, MANAGER OF THE COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE, PARIS, 


have cost £10,000,000, and are dispersed and mortgaged in all 
parts of the world. It has two years’ contracts, amounting to 
200,000 or 300,000 tons, which cannot be got rid of or paid. 
The winding-up of the Comptoir d’Escompte seems inevitable, 
the Bank of France having taken all its assets as guarantee for 
the advance of 100,000,000f. The shares of the Comptoir have 
fallen in ten days from 1000f. to 350f., those of the Société des 
Métaux to 100f., and Rio Tinto to 325f. These events will 
certainly make a deep impression, and confidence will be for a 
long time shaken. 








THE FLOODS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


The heavy rains and snowfalls of the week ending March 9 
caused extensive floods both in the Midland and Western 
shires ; but at Bristol and Exeter, and at Taunton, in Somer- 
setshire, on the Bristol and Exeter line of the Great Western 
Railway, the inundation was most troublesome, especially on 
the Friday and Saturday, doing great damage to property in 
those towns, as well as in the agricultural districts of Somer- 
setshire and Devonshire. The Bristol eastern suburb, called 
Eastville, was under water so deep that a tram-car, which 
had got off the rails and could not be moved, became nearly 
submerged. Our Illustration, from a photograph by Mr. 
Walter Norgrove, of Cotham, Bristol, shows the scene on the 
Saturday afternoon at Eastville, with the Black Swan inn, an 
old gabled building. Taunton was visited by one of our Artists, 
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whose train, in gcing 
thither, was obliged on 
the line between Du ~'on 
and Creech, to be drawn 
by three engines through 
a piece of water, throw- 
ing up waves in front of 
the locomotive, like those 
produced by the bows of 
a steam-boat, for a space 
of a quarter of a mile. 
The first train that tried 
to get through had its 
engine-fires put out by 
the water, and traffic was 
stopped except for the 
mails. A fire-engine was 
brought down on a truck 
to pump away the water 
at this place. In the 
town of Taunton,. the 
lower parts, especially 
Bridge-street and North- 
town, were flooded to a 
depth of from 2 ft. to 
above 5 ft., rising over 
the lower windows of 
some houses. Vans and 
omnibuses were unable 
to pass through the 
streets ; the whole valley 
of the river Tone was 
overflowed ; and to add 
to the disaster, a great 
fire broke out in the 
woodyard of Messrs. 
Pollard, dealers in build- 
ing materials, where the 
fire-engines could not get 
near, the ground adjacent 
being under deep water. 
It was a proof of the 
adage that “Fire and 
water are good servants, 
but bad masters.” Our 
Artist’s Sketches are 
illustrations of these 
scenes at Taunton. We 
are not aware that there 
was any loss of human 
life, but many cattle, 
sheep, and other animals 
were drowned. 

In the valley of the 
Exe, the inundation was 
searcely less disturbing 
and destructive. The 
suburb of St. Thomas, at 
Exeter, and parts of the 
city opposite, on the 
banks of that river, were 
overflowed ; and some of 
the villages on the Clyst, 
which joins the Exe at 
Topsham, suffered considerably. At Tavistock, beyond Dart- 
moor, the rising of the Tamar and the Tavy produced similar 
inconvenience and much loss of property. 

A great storm raged in the Forest of Dean district. Rain 
and snow had fallen for forty hours without intermission, and 
the cold wind blew from the north. Floods were prevalent 
along the vale from Gloucester down the Severn side; at 
Newnham, Lydney, and other places, the streets were flooded, 
and many houses were abandoned by their inmates. In North 
Warwickshire rain fell heavily and continuously, and the rivers 
and watercourses overflowed ; immense tracts of land were under 
water. A portion of the line of railway between Nuneaton and 
Ashby was under water. A continuous downpour for forty-eight 
hours in Leicestershire produced most disastrous results. Many 
houses in Leicester were flooded. Snow fell incessantly in 
Monmouthshire, and in some places was a foot deep. Snow fell 
steadily for seven hours in Cheshire and North Wales. 





The Queen has approved the appointment of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., as her Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Marchioness of 
Londonderry returned to Dublin on March 11 from London, 
and in the afternoon they visited the exhibition of the 
Water-Colour Society of Ireland in the Leinster Lecture Hall, 
Molesworth-street, which they formally opened. 
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CROWD IN THE RUE BERGERE. 


THREE 


DEPOSITORS IN THE HALL OF THE COMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE SEEKING THEIR MONEY. 


DAYS’ FINANCIAL PANIC IN 
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THE FLOODS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


























THE BLACK SWAN, EASTVILLE, BRISTOL. BRIDGE-STREET, NORTH TOWN, TAUNTON, 




















BRISTOL AND EXETER RAILWAY FLOODED AT CREECH, NEAR TAUNTON. 














FIRE AND WATER: BURNING OF POLLARD’S WORKS, TAUNTON, ON THE NIGHT OF THE FLOODS. 
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IRONCLADS IN STORMY WEATHER. 
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IRONCLADS IN A STORM. 


The behavionr of large ironclad war-ships in rough weather at 
sea is an important consideration for the British Royal Navy, 
which in time of need may be called upon to dispatch such 
vessels, with adverse gales, down the Channel and across the 
Bay of Biscay, or to the west and north coasts of Ireland. 
The manceuvres practised in the sammer and autumn months 
are not a sufficient test: and the winter cruises of the Train- 
ing Squadron and of the Channel Squadron are regarded as 
of essential importance to keep up the standard of sea- 
manship in the officers and crews, and to prove how these 
ships can be handled against strong winds and heavy 
seas. Our Illustration of this subject has more than 
ordinary interest when her Majesty’s Government proposes 
the building of a large additional number of great iron- 
clads; and it is a point noticed by Lord Brassey, in his 
* Naval Annual,” quoting the remarks of M. Weyl, who, in his 
“La Marine Anglaise,” expressed his regret that the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean did not manceuvre in the winter. 
History teaches us, by the example of the Spanish Armada 
and by those of many naval conflicts in the French wars, 
that the uncertain weather on our shores has often been 
the best ally of England in her defence; and it is ad- 
mitted that this rule holds good, to a certain extent, 
in the age of steam navigation. An unseaworthy fleet, 
however great its fighting power. could not guard the British 
Islands, much less protect their maritime commerce. The 
peculiar difficulties of navigation in rough weather, at every 
season of the year, in the Channel, the Atlantic, the Irish Sea, 
and the North Sea and German Ocean, must be kept in mind 
by the designers of our Navy,and must be rendered familiar to 
those who are to command the ships. It is to be hoped that 
the experience of this kind lately gained by eminent naval 
officers will be embodied in reports which may undergo careful 
examination at the Admiralty, and may supply information to 
Parliament with reference to the scheme lately propounded 
for the increase of the British Navy 















NOVELS. 

The Twilight of the Gods, and other Tales. By Richard Garnett 
(T. Fisher Unwin).—The very flower of refined literary culture, 
enjoyed by a certain standard of educated taste more readily 
than by the popular appetite for fiction, is to be found in 
some exercises of allusive wit and satirical pleasantry, afford- 
ing new and humorous versions of the discredited marvels of 
antiquity. It is not the vein of .poetry—such graceful prose- 
writing as Dr. Garnett’s is fitter than verse for this purpose ; 
it is not burlesque, for its tone is that of ironical seriousness ; 
nor is it mere parody, in tales which, like these, are perfectly 
design. This treatment of the perverted features 
a depraved and corrupt mythology, as playthings of the 
fancy in a sceptical or philosophical age, in romantic parables 
tending to illustrate the common experiences of mankind, is 
sometimes ascribed to “the modern spirit.” But a modern 
spirit essentially the same has been exhibited in like manner 
again and again; by Aristophanes, in one age of Greek litera- 
ture, and by Lucian, in another, as well as by Voltaire, Wieland, 
Goethe. and Heine, and now by Dr. Garnett. Exploded 
imayinative supers itions, when they have become sufficiently 
vulgarised and degraded by the loss of all belief and the 
general recognition of their fabulous origin, afford materials 
for the hnmourist who would gently ridicule and banter the 
foolish race of imperfectly rational creatures to which we all 
belong. Heine’s*Godsin Exile,” thoughaslightessay, was based 
on the whimsical idea, which some monkish lovers of Virgil and 
Ovid cherished in the Middle Ages, that Jupiter and Apollo and 
Minerva, Mars, Vulcan, and Venus, and the other interesting 
deities of Oiympus, possibly survived as Demons in a sequestered 
abode on earth, not keeping company with Satan, Beelzebub, 
and the malignant Devils of Hebrew Scripture. Traces of this 
fond imagination may be detected in Dante, and even in 
Milton. It is fair game for the accomplished scholar who has 
a faculty of fantastic invention, and who contrives to enter- 
tain us with the comic side of human follies and weaknesses, 
oddly relieved by the apparition of those fallen supernatural 
personages, now reduced to vagabond poverty, hiding or skulk- 
ng about (hristendom, or lurking in the by-ways of Islam, 
ripped of their Homeric glory. This is “the Twilight of 
the Gods,” a state of affairs quite different from Wagner's 
* Gétterdimmerung ” of the Nibelung cycle; and Dr. Garnett, 
in his first brief story, narrating the release of the sublime 
ylean litan, Prometheus, from his secular captivity on 

‘iff of Caucasus, to be the guest of a Greek Christian 
commanity in the fourth century A.D., exactly hits the mark. 
rometheus, though utterly ignorant of the new religious 
doctrine, yet being still an avowed enemy of Zeus, is hailed as 
an ally of the Church; the Bishop makes much of his 
presence, and it is only by the aid of a wise maiden, who has 
studied the ancient classics of Greece, that he escapes from a 
false position. In this, we suspect, there is an allegory con- 
cerning the strained and forced attempts of some orthodox 
teachers, at different periods, to reconcile the ancient religious 
ideas with those of Christianity ; but the reader may draw his 
ownconelusion. Ecclesiastical authorities of every dispensation, 
Pagan, Mohammedan, and Catholic, are impartially satirised in 
the wide range of these clever and amusing tales ; while the ped- 
y and sophistry of professional philosophers, the capricious 
mness of tyrants and despotic princes, the servility and 

ifidelity of courtiers and sycophantic politicians, are not less 
severely exposed than the frauds of the priesthood. History, 
taking that of Gibbon alone, will no doubt supply abundant 
examples of all these vices in the ruling and leading classes 
of Enrope and Asia down to the Protestant Reformation, since 
th everybody ought to have been honest ; but Dr. Garnett, 

igh himself the most candid and amiable of men, does not 

ray a single specimen of positive virtue in either sex of 

3 species. ihere are men and women, certainly, who do not 

t or usurp what belongs to their neighbours, and who are 
t to suffer for their simplicity; the world, however, is 
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mpted by greed, by vanity or envy, and by selfish timidity, 

all its movements, which are controlled by force and 
inning. This is the true pessimism of conventional satire, 
the very antithesis of true poetry or romance; but may be 
taken now and then as a salntary alterative, or cooling 


dranght, to moderate enthusiastic inflammation. Heroism, 
evotion, and religious faith, if sincere, though consecrated 
»y Eubulides, the former priest of Apollo, henceforth directly 

to the service of Humanity,” will not be discouraged by 
the exhibition of past errors and attendant crimes. Allowing 
such justification, we can freely enjoy and admire Dr. 
Garnett's volame for its rare literary merits, the bright 
and vivid fancies, the insinuacing play of fine wit, the 
delicate touches of bumour, which shine on every page, the 
brisi. suecession of incidents, and the adroitness of repartee 
in dialogue, which few recent novelists have equalled. The 
Greek and Roman tales, dealing especially with the associa- 


tions of classical mythology, * The IT wilightof the Gods.” “ The 
City of Philosophers,” “ The Dumb Oracie,” and “ The Poet of 
Panopolis,” mingled with or conflicting with the influences of 


the Eastern Church, are perhaps the most fortunate in their 
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subjects. “The Potion of Lao-Tsze” is, of course, a Chinese 
story; “Abdallah the Adite” is Arabian; “Ananda, the 
Miracle-worker,” is a tale of Indian Buddhists and Brahmins ; 
“The Cup-bearer” belongs to the Byzantine Court; while 
“The Purple Head” and “The Elixir of Life” take us to 
Persia, and to Bal.h, in Central Asia. But several other 
stories, not inferior in piquancy, recall the grotesque super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages. Their ludicrous personal Devil, 
called Satan, Lucifer, or Mephistopheles, occasionally walks to 
and fro, either in his satyr-shape with horns, tail, and cloven 
boof, or in the disguise of a fashionable gentleman, of a monk. 
or even of a Pope. These drolleries have grown rather stale, 
like witchcraft, necromancy, and other bad dreams of the 
night of gloomy ignorance; yet they are made available by 
the comic artist. The merry friars who once catered for 
popular fun had an edifying purpose in their tales of how 
often the sly Fiend was outwitted by the shrewdness 
of wary Saints, in his frequent practice of time-bargains 
for the purchase of an immortal soul. A_hen-pecked 
Lucifer, running away from his termagant wife in Hell, 
might seem an effectual warning against the eternal 
abode of wickedness. To the zealous and libellous assailants 
of the venal hierarchy in those times may also be attributed 
such audacious fictions as that of “ The Demon Pope,” and that 
of the unscrupulous rivalry of “Bishop Addo and Bishop 
Gaddo.” Even deceased saints, continuing to baunt the church 
precincts of this questionable world, are not exempt from 
common weaknesses and meannesses, as we see in the local 
history of “The Bell of St. Euschemon.” The singular 
Italian legend of the citizens of Mantua electing Virgil for 
their Duke or Podesta is turned by Dr. Garnett to diverting 
account. His collection of such various fables, gathered from 
the general borderland of satire making sport with the 
imagination of miracle, is a clever literary performance, with 
the flavour of genuine scholarship, and with a charming air of 
grave urbanity that is seductive to the most fastidious reader. 


Major Lawrence, F.L.S. By the Hon. Emily Lawless 
(John Murray).—The authoress of “Hurrish,” a story of 
pathetic interest judiciously representing the trials and social 
perils of Irish peasant life, has in this novel applied her 
powerful faculty of conceiving individual characters to a 
subject not at first sight very attractive, from the romantic 
point of view. but which soon engages considerate sympathy 
and moral esteem. It is that of faithful and protecting 
friendship, on the part of a middle-aged man free from 
domestic ties, for a lady twenty years less in age, whom he 
has known from her childhood, and for whom he cherishes a 
pure and unselfish affection. ‘The hero, John Lawrence, of 
the Indian Army, is an enthusiastic zoofogical student of 
specialties in the structure of marine animals, to which pur- 
suit he devotes the leisure months of his furlough at a cottage 
that he owns on the Devonshire coast. His neighbour, Lady 
Mordaunt, has a young grand-daughter staying with her, 
Lady Eleanor, whose father, Lord Helversdale, is in pecuniary 
straits and somewhat remiss in his family duties. The girl, 
when hardly twelve years old, frank and high-spirited, escap- 
ing the rule of a governess, delights in the wonders of the sea- 
shore, and looks up to Major Lawrence as her guide and 
tutor. He returns to India for five years; after which, 
being suddenly called home again by family affairs, he 
finds her engaged to marry a young man named Algernon 
Cathers, whom he remembers as a boy. Algernon is the spoilt 
only son of a rich manufacturer's widow, now an elegant, idle, 
untrustworthy gentleman of fastidious tastes and fascinating 
manners, but selfish and unprincipled, though Eleanor is blind 
to his faults. This marriage is soon completed, both Major 
Lawrence and Lady Mordaunt regretting it deeply, but having 
no power to interfere. Up to this time, it is evident, the senti- 
ments of Lawrence towards the interesting girl are quite un- 
mixed with any wish to gain herfor himself. There is another 
period of absence in India, a second term of five or six years, 
during which he learns nothing positive of Eleanor’s married 
life. All these earlier passages of their history, filling half 
the book, are merely preparatory to the main action. This 
commences on the second return of Colonel Lawrence to Europe ; 
he has attained that rank, has been invalided, and is now forty- 
five years of age. Lady Eleanor Cathers, who would be about 


- twenty-five, with her husband and two little children, is stay- 


ing at Genoa, their ordinary residence being at Mentone. They 
are met at Genoa by her old friend Colonel Lawrence. He 
presently observes, to his profound grief and indignation, 
that she is a very unhappy, though a most dutiful and 
devoted wife. Algernon Cathers, wearied of his self- 
indulgence in every costly whim and luxury, and declining 
rapidly in health, is not only irritable and petulant, but a 
malicious domestic tyrant. He is continually sneering at his 
wife's principles and sentiments, disparaging her constant 
tenderness, and tormenting her maternal feelings by his mis- 
chievous treatment of the children. This is part of a system 
of vindictive cruelty adopted by him in consequence of her 
having resented his shameless intrigue with a bold and bad 
French governess, Mdile. Riaz, whom he has forced her to 
allow in their house. Colonel Lawrence does not know all the 
facts, and hears no complaint from Lady Eleanor of her 
husband's behaviour. But, seeing that she is deeply suffering, 
that she has no friend, man or woman, to help and comfort 
her, and that she needs the support and counsel of one whom 
she can trust, he accompanies the family party to Spezia, to 
Pisa, to Viareggio, and to the well-known summer retreat in 
the hill country of Lucca. Meanwhile, Mr. Cathers, though 
far advanced in consumption, and doomed to a premature 
death, shows his malignant disposition worse than ever. This 
is not a cheerful situation. We may hope for a speedy end to 
the false-hearted and cowardly egotist ; but his noble wife, 
forgiving every insult and injury, spends her fine spirit in the 
task of duty and the absorbing emotion of pity that imme- 
diately emands her care. She is utterly unconscious of the 
ardent love, mingled with sacred reverence, which John Law- 
rence begins to feel, and which he manfully restrains, being a 
hero of simple integrity, lonely in heart, a long exile from 
society, an honest and brave soldier, a lover of truth and nature, 
self-denying in the whole tenor of his life. Some readers may 
find the development of such relations between man and 
woman rather dull; others will like it better than any 
common love-story. The trial is severe, and the tale is but 
slightly relieved by lesser incidents, by truthful descriptions 
of places on the Riviera and in Italy, and of the manners of 
the people, or by the artless prattle of a child, little Jan, who 
was lost on the night when the village inn was burnt down, 
and who was found quietly asleep in a bathing-machine. The 
wretched fool Algernon, after lingering several months, dies 
in the Lucca highlands, and the others come home to Devon- 
shire, when his fond and foolish mother becomes insane, and 
does not long survive. Lady Eleanor, after her due mourning, 
devotes herself to the guardianship of a large property left to 
her infant son. John Lawrence, even then, does not ask her 
to marry him, but tells her, before he starts for India once 
more, that she is the only woman he could ever love. The 
disparity of their ages, somehow, no longer seems to be im- 
portant, now that she is a widow and has borne so greata 
burthen of sorrows. Yet we are left in doubt whether she 
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will finally consent to be the wife of John Lawrence. ‘There 
is a type of womanly character to whose feelings a second 
husband is ever unacceptable, while she blames only herself - 
for a mistaken choice of her first. 

-1 Dreamer of Dreams. By the Author of “Thoth” (W. 
Blackwood and Sons).—Idealism in conception, with a mystical 
tendency, and refinement of style, have gained some notice 
for the singular fictions of this new writer. The present tale 
is called “a Modern Romance,” unlike that of “ Thoth,” the 
magical ruler of the secluded Utopia in remote and ancient 
Egypt, where an immortal dynasty of philosophers doomed 
women to perpetual degradation. A young University Don 
at Cambridge, Henry Newman, is the rash and presumptuous 
“Dreamer,” courting sleep full of glorious and luxurious 
visions by the aid of drugs scientifically mingled in his wine. 
If he does not at once go to the devil, as might be expected, 
the devil comes to him ; a very modern devil, of course, in the 
disguise of “ Mr. Smith,” a London solicitor, to counsel and 
aid him in the perpetration of crime. ‘here is a splendid 
fortune, the two millions sterling which novelists so easily put 
on the table, left by Henry Newman’s uncle, a rich stock- 
broker with a stone-cold heart. It is believed that Henry's 
cousin Stephen, who should have inherited this big h “ap of 
money, and who was a rather feeble and ungainly youth, has 
died in South Africa. Henry, therefore, exults, for one day only, 
in the prospect of enjoying vast wealth, and of converting all 
his voluptuous dreams into realities, with unrestrained in- 
dulgence of sensual fantasy. ‘The abuse of narcotics and 
intoxicants has so affected his brain that he scarcely dis- 
tinguishes the imaginary from the actual experiences of the 
twenty-four hours; and while he supposes himself to have 
been sojourning in Paris, in Italy, or at Damascus, or at Bagdad, 
surrounded with the means of pleasure, he is still in his 
college rooms, or goes no farther abroad than to row down the 
Cam and visit a friend’s house beyond Ely. On his return 
from such a brief expedition, in which he has had an inter- 
view with Una Armitage, the pure-souled maiden whom he 
ought to love, this eccentric Fellow and Tutor finds his cousin 
Stephen alive and awaiting him, in a desperate plight. 
Having killed a Chinaman, he has escaped from prison, and is 
a starving outlaw. Being now apprised of the immense in- 
heritance which he dares not claim, he offers half of it to 
Henry, as the price of protection. One who does not 
know much about spending millions would think a man 
like Henry, not being a family man, could do pretty 
well with one million in mere self-gratification during 
his single life. But Henry, leaving supper and wine for 
his cousin, goes to stroll in the quadrangle and meditate 
his decision. He presently remembers a glass of his own 
drugged potion, which is enough to kill Stephen, a few sips 
only being safe to take. It occurs to him that Stephen might 
as well die, for he vould be a bore and a burthen ; and Henry 
would rather keep the two millions for himself. With this 
egotistic intention, he lounges outside until morning ; then re- 
enters his rooms, and finds his cousin apparently dead. Henry 
sips his accustomed sleeping-mixture, and incontinently dreams 
of a Satanic visitant, in modern guise, who instructs hia what 
todo. The corpse is so arranged as to appear that of an un- 
known thief, who has accidentally poisoned himself ; and an 
inquest is duly held. Inthe further course of dreaming, Henry 
Newman, the Faust of this cunning Mephistopheles, proves the 
unsatisfying nature of unbounded riches, power, and pleasure, 
while he is tormented by the dreadful ghost of Stephen. ‘The 
devil, after a while, consents to release him on condition of 
his giving away the money—one million to Dr. Rae, an 
enthusiastic Darwinian scientist, who must give up scientific 
labours ; the other million to the Rev. Clement Armitage, a 
devoted missionary priest, who must distribute it among the 
poor. For the devil is well aware that both these excellent 
persons will destroy their own souls, or, at any rate, the souls 
of other people, by their improper use of the money. Henry is 
also required to destroy the soul of Una by winning her to love 
him, as he is conscious of being a murderer. These are nice per- 
formances to dream of, the temporal and eternal ruin of one’s 
best friends at the instigation of the plausible Fiend. But Henry 
Newman awakes, to see his cousin still alive, to greet Rae and 
Clement Armitage coming to visit him, and to hear news from 
South Africa by which his cousin's reputation is cleared. He 
then gets his share of the large fortune, rows down the river, 
sees Una, who loves him, as he once saved her from drowning, 
secures her hand for life, and, forswearing narcotic visions, 
becomes a happy man. To our mind, this is a silly story ; but 
from the literary grace of its style, and the reputation of its 
author's preceding work, it is likely to be read. Some curiosity 
is still prevalent with regard to the manners of the Infernal 
Tempter of mankind; and that overrated personage, the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe, is surpassed by Mr. Smith in his 
polite malice and supernatural cunning. 

The Dead Leman, and other Tales from the French. By 
Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester (Swan, Sonnenschein, and 
Co.).—In choosing and naming the titlepiece of this collection, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, though a scholar of some repute, hardly 
shows good taste and judgment. Théophile Gautier may be 
notable as a literary artist; but his cloying luscious style. not 
easily rendered in English, and the sickly gleaming hues of his 
fancies, which in “ La Morte Amoureuse” are like the glitter 
of imaginative putrefaction, do not merit being ranked as an 
example. This tale of a wanton female vampire shifting 
between her bed and her grave, and sucking the blood of her 
priestly lover, might well be spared. French writers are 
certainly clever in short stories, and several in this small 
volume are better worth reading, though it is better, if at all, 
to read them in French. “A Conversion,” which is the case 
of a dying Huguenot maiden, who has silently cherished a 
hopeless love for the austere young Catholic parish clergyman, 
and confesses it in the few days before her death,-is purely 
pathetic. Edmond About’s bright and amusing story of 
middle-class Parisian life, “These Lots to be Sold,” has 
the robustness of Thackeray, and is conceived in whole- 
some daylight. The same praise cannot be given to either 
Prosper Mérimée’s “Etruscan Vase,” or Balzac’s “ Doctor's 
Story,” in both of which a lady of rank, dwelling in 
a secluded rural mansion, is supposed to indulge in disgraceful 
intrigues ; the lover of Madame De Coursy gets himself killed 
in a duel, and the young Spaniard admitted by Madame De 
Merret perishes in a closet, walled up by order of her vindictive 
husband. Balzac’s story is, of course, told with masterly 
power ; and the introductory description of the old house, 
deserted, shut up, and left to decay in gloomy silence, is a 
finely drawn picture, by which romantic curiosity is excited. 
Nevertheless, we fail to perceive the value of these tales in the 
way of dramatic passion and action, while there is a want of 
originality, as well as of consistency and likelihood, both in 
the incidents and in the characters, which enfeebles the sub- 
stantial effect. “The Taper,” a Russian peasant story, by 
Tolstoi, and the brief account of French soldiers storming a 
Russian redoubt, have far more the air of reality than those 
fantastic fictions of corrupt society, in which the French 
popular novelists superfluously abound. Mr. Lang, in his intro- 
duction, expresses regret that the English publishing system 
of three-volume novels discourages the writing of short tales. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
OF THE WORDS AND JEALOUSY OF CHARMION ; OF THE LAUGHTER 
OF HARMACHIS; OF THE MAKING READY FOR THE DEED OF 
BLOOD ; AND OF THE MESSAGE OF THE OLD WIFE, ATOUA. 


stood still, plunged in 
thought. Then by 
hazard as it were I took 
up the wreath of roses 
and looked thereon. 
How long I stood so I 
know not, but. when 
next I lifted up my 
eyes they fell upon the 
form of Charmion, 
whom, indeed, I had 
altogether forgotten. 
And though at the 
moment I thought but 
little of it, I noted 
vaguely that she was 
flushed as though with anger, and 
that she beat her foot upon the floor. 

**Oh, it is thou, Charmion!” I 














>. said. ‘‘ What ails thee? Art thou 
er) cramped with standing so long 
(tt within thy hiding-place? Why 
+ 7 didst thou not slip hence when 


“ Cleopatra led me to the balcony ?”’ 

‘““Where is my kerchief?’’ she asked, 
shouting an angry glance at me. ‘‘I let fall 
my broidered kerchicf.”’ 
\ oy “Thy kerchief!— why, didst thou not 
see? . Cleopatra twitted me about it, and 
1 Hung it from the baleony.”’ 

** Yea, I saw,’’ answered the girl, ‘‘I saw but too well. 
Thou didst fling away my kerchief, but the wreath of roses— 
that thou wouldst not fling away. It was ‘a Queen’s gift,’ 
forsooth, and therefore the Royal Harmachis, the Priest of 
Isis, the chosen of the Gods, the crowned Pharaoh wed to the 
weal of Khem, cherished it and saved it. But my kerchief, 
stung by the laughter of that light Queen, he cast away !”’ 

‘* What meanest thou? ’’ I asked, astonished at her bitter 
tone. ‘I read not thy riddles.” 

‘*What mean I+’? she answered, tossing up her head 
and showing the white curves of her throat. ‘‘ Nay, 
mean naught or all, take it as thou wilt. Wouldst know 
what I mean, Harmachis, my cousin and my Lord?” she 
went on in a hard, low voice. ‘* Behold, I will tell thee—thou 
art in danger of the great offence. This Cleopatra hath cast 
her fatal wiles about thee, and thou goest near to loving her, 
Harmachis—to loving her whom to-morrow thou must slay! 
Aye, stand and stare at that wreath within thy hand—the 
wreath thou couldst not send to join my kerchief—sure 
Cleopatra wore it but to-night! The perfume of the hair of 
Cesar’s mistress—Cesar’s and others’—yet mingles with the 
odour of its roses! Now, prithee, Harmachis, how far didst 
thou carry the matter on yonder balcony? for in that hole 
where I lay hid I could not hear or see. ’Tis a sweet spot for 
lovers, is it not ?—aye, and a sweet night, too? Venus is surely 
in the right ascension ?”’ 

And all of this she said so quietly and in so soft and modest 
a way, though her words were not modest, and yet so bitterly, 
that every syllable cut me to the heart, and angered me till 
I could find no speech. 

‘*Of a truth thou hast a wise economy,’’ she went on, 
seeing her advantage: ‘‘to-night thou dost kiss the lips 
that to-morrow thou shalt still forever! ’Tis frugal dealing 
with the occasion of the moment ; aye, worthy and honourable 
dealing! ”’ 

Then at last I broke forth. ‘Girl,’ I cried, ‘‘ how darest 
thou speak thus to me? Mindest thou who and what I am 
that thou loosest thy peevish gibes upon me? ”’ 

‘* I mind what it behoves thee to be,”’ she answered quick. 
‘* What thou art, that I mind not now. Surely thou knowest 
alone—thou and Cleopatra! ”’ 

‘* What meanest thou?’’ I said. ‘‘AmI to blame if the 
Queen Po 

‘*The Queen! 
Queen !”’ 

‘* [f Cleopatra wills to come hither of a night and talk’’ 

‘* Of stars, Harmachis—surely of stars and roses, and naught 
beside !”’ 

After that I know not what I said; for, troubled as I 
was, the girl’s bitter tongue and quiet way drove me 
wellnigh to madness. But this I know: I spoke so fiercely 
that she cowered before me as she had cowered before my 
uncle Sepa when he rated her because of her Grecian garb. 
And as she wept then so she wept now, only more passionately 
and with great sobs. 

At length I ceased, half-shamed but still angry and 
smarting sorely. For even while she wept she could find a 
tongue to answer with—and a woman’s shafts are sharp. 

**Thou shouldst not speak to me thus!’’ she sobbed; “it 
is cruel—it is unmanly! But I forget thou art but a priest, not 
a man—except, mayhap, for Cleopatra! ”’ 

** What right hast thou?’’ I said. 
mean ?”’ 

‘‘ What right have I?”’ she asked, looking up, her dark 
eyes all aflood with tears that ran down her sweet face like the 
dew of morning down a iily’s heart. ‘‘ What right have I? O 
Harmachis! art thou blind?’ Dost thou not know by 
what right I speak thus to thee? Then must I tell thee. Well, 
*tis the fashion in Alexandria! By that first and holy right of 
woman—by the right of the great love I bear thee, and which, 
it seems, thou hast no eyes to see—by the right of my glory 
and my shame. Oh, be not wroth with me, Harmachis, nor 
set me down as light, because the truth at last has burst from 
me; forlam not so. I am what thou wilt make me. I am 
the wax within the moulder’s hands, and as thou dost fashion 
me so shall I be. There breathes within me nowa breath of 
glory blowing across the waters of my soul, that can waft 
me to ends more noble than ever I have dreamed afore, if thou 
wilt be my pilot and my guide. Butif I lose thee, then lose I all 
that holds me from my worse self—and let shipwreck come! Thou 
knowest me not, Harmachis! thou canst not see how big a spirit 
struggles within this frail form of mine! To thee I am a girl, 
clever, wayward, shallow. ! Show me thy 





what have we here? Pharaoh owns a 





‘*What canst thou 


3ut I am more! 
leftiest thought and I will match it, the deepest puzzle of thy 
mind and I will make it clear. Of one blood are we, and love 
can ravel up our little difference and make us grow one indeed. 





One end we have, one land we love, one vow binds us both. 
Take me to thy heart, Harmachis, and set me by thee on the 
Double Throne, and I swear that I will lift thee higher than ever 
man has climbed. Reject me, and beware lest I pull thee down! 
And now, putting aside the cold delicacy of custom, stung 
thereto by what I saw of the arts of that lovely living falsehood, 
Cleopatra, which for pastime she doth practise on thy 
folly, I have spoken out my heart, and answer thou!”? And 
she clasped her hands and, drawing one pace nearer, gazed, all 
white and trembling, on my face. 

For a moment I stood struck dumb, for the magic of her 
voice and the power of her speech, despite myself, had stirred 
me like the rush of music. Had I loved the woman, doubt- 
less she might have fired me with her flame; but I loved 
her not, and I could not play at passion. And so thought 
came, and with thought that laughing mood, which is ever 
apt to fasten upon nerves strained to the point of breaking. In 
a flush as it were I bethought me of the way in which she 
had that very night forced the wreath of roses on my head. 
I thought of the kerchief and how I had flung it forth. I 
thought of Charmion in the little chamber watching what she 
held to be the arts of Cleopatra, and of her bitter speeches. 
Lastly, I thought of what my uncle Sepa would say of her 
could he see her now, and of the strange and tangled skein 
wherewith I was immeshed. And I laughed aloud—the fool’s 
laughter that was my knell of ruin ! 

She turned whiter yet—white as the dead, and on her face 
there grew a look that checked my foolish mirth. ‘‘ Thou 
findest, then, Harmachis,’’ she said in a low, choked voice, and 
dropping the level of her eyes, ‘‘ thou findest cause of merri- 
ment in what I have said to thee ? ”’ 

‘*Nay,’’ I answered; ‘‘nay, Charmion; forgive me if I 
laughed. *Twas rather a laugh of despair; for what am I 
to say to thee? Thou hast spoken high words of all thou 
mightest be, is it left for me to tell thee what thou art ?’’ 

She shrank, and I paused. 

‘* Speak,’’ she said. 

‘Thou knowest—none so well !—what I am and what my 
mission is; thou knowest—none so well !—that I am sworn 
2 Isis, and may, by law Divine, have naught to do with 
thee.”’ 

** Aye,”’ she broke in, in her low voice, and with her eyes 
still fixed upon the ground. ‘* Aye, and I know that thy vows 
are broken in spirit, if not in form—broken like wreaths of 
clouds ; for, Harmachis—thou lovest Cleopatra!”’ 

**It is a lie!’’ Iecried. ‘‘ Thou wanton girl, who wouldst 
seduce me from my duty and put me to an open shame !—who, 
led by passion or ambition, or the love of evil, hast not shamed 
to break the barriers of thy sex and speak as thou hast spoken— 
beware lest thou go too far! And if thou wilt have an 
answer, here it is, put straightly, as thy question. Charmion, 
outside the matter of my duty and my vows thou art naught to 
me !—nor for all thy tender glances will my heart beat one 
pulse more fast! Hardly art thou now my friend—for, of a 
truth, I scarce can trust thee. But, once more: beware! Tome 
thou mayest do thy worst; but if thou dost dare to lift a 
finger against our cause, that day thou diest! And now, is 
this play done ?”’ 

And as, wild with anger, I spoke thus, she shrank back, 
and yet further back, till at length she rested against the wall, 
her eyes covered with her hand. But when I ceased she 
dropped her hand, glancing up, and her face was as the face 
of a statue, wherein the great eyes glowed like embers, and 
round them was a ring of purple shadow. 

** Not altogether done,’ she said gently: ‘‘the arena 
must yet be sanded!’’ This she said having reference to 
the covering up of the bloodstains at jthe gladiatorial shows 
with fine white sand. ‘‘ Well,’’? she went on, ‘‘ waste not 
thine anger on a thing so vile. I have thrown my throw andI 
have lost. Vevictis!—ah! Vevictis! Wilt thou not lend me 
the dagger in thy robe, that here and now I may end my 
shame’ No? then one word more, most Royal Harmachis :—If 
thou canst, forget my folly ; but, at the least, have no fear from 
me. I am now, as ever, thy servant and the servant of our 
cause. Farewell!’’ 

And she went, leaning her hand against the wall. But I, 
passing to my chamber, flung myself upon my conch and 
groaned in bitterness of spirit. Alas! we shape our plans, 
and by slow degrees build up our house of Hope, never count- 
ing on the guests that time shall bring to lodge therein. For 
who can guard against—the Unforeseen ! 

At length I slept, and evil were my dreams. When I woke 
the light of the day which should see the red fulfilment 
of the plot was streaming through the casement, and the 
birds sang merrily among the garden palms. I woke, and asI 
woke the sense ot trouble pressed in upon me, for I remem- 
bered that before this day was gathered to the past I must dip 
my hands in blood—even in the blood of Cleopatra, who trusted 
me! Why could I not hate heras I should? There had 
been a time when I had looked on to this act of vengeance 
with somewhat of a righteous glow of zeal. And now—and 
now, why, I would frankly give my Royal birthright to be free 
from its necessity! But, alas! I knew that there was no escape. 
I must drain the cup or be for ever cast away. I felt the eyes 
of Egypt watching me, and the eyes of Egypt’s Gods. I 
prayed to my Mother Isis to give me strength to do this deed, 
and prayed as I had never prayed before; and oh, wonder! 
no answer came. Nay, how was this? What then had loosed 
the link between us that, for the first time, the Goddess 
deigned no reply to her chosen servant? Could it be that I 
had sinned in heart against her? What had Charmion 
said—that I loved Cleopatra? Was this sicknesslove? Nay! 
a thousand times nay !—’twas but the revolt of Nature against a 
deed of treachery and blood. The Goddess did but try my 
strength, or perchance she also turned her holy countenance 
from blood ? 

I rose filled with terror and despair, and went about my 
task like a man without a soul. I conned the fatal lists and 
noted all the plans—aye, in my brain I gathered up the very 
words of that proclamation of my Royalty which, on the 
morrow, I should issue to the startled world. 


**Citizens of Alexandria and dwellers in the land of 
Egypt,” it began. ‘‘ Cleopatra the Macedonian hath, by the 
command of the Gods, suffered justice for her crimes ”’ 

All these and other things I did, but I did them as a man 
without a soul—as a man moved by a force from without and 
not from within. And so the minutes wore away. In the third 
hour of the afternoon I went as by appointment fixed to the 
house where lodged my uncle Sepa—that same house to which 
some three months gone I had been brought when, for the 
first time, I entered Alexandria. And here I found assembled in 
secret conclave the leaders of the revolt in the city, to the 
number of seven. When I had entered, and the doors 
were barred, they prostrated themselves, and cried, ‘ Hail, 
Pharaoh!’’ but I bade them rise, saying that not yet was I 
Pharaoh, for the chicken was still in the egg. 

** Yea, Prince,’ said my uncle, ‘‘ but his beak shows 
through. Not in vain hath Egypt brooded all these years. 
An thou fail not with that dagger-stroke of thine to-night— 
and how canst thou fail ?—naught can now stop our course to 
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victory ! 








‘Tt is on the knees of the Gods,’’ I answered. 
‘* Nay,’’ he said, ‘‘the Gods have placed the issue in the 
hands of a mortal—in thy hands, O Harmachis !—and there is 
it safe. See: here are the last lists. Thirty-one thousand men 
who bear arms are sworn to rise when the tidings come to 
them. Within five days every citadel in Egypt will be in our 
hands, and then what have we to fear? From Rome but little, 
for her hands are full; and, besides, we will make alliance with 
the Triumvirate, and, if need be, buy them off. For of money 
there is plenty in the land, and if more be wanted thou, 
Harmachis, knowest where ’tis stored against the need of 
Khem, and outside the Roman’s reach of arm. Who is there 
to harm us? There is none. Perchance, in this turbulent 
city, there may be struggle, and a counter-plot to bring 
Arsinoé to Egypt and set her on the throne. ‘Therefore must 
Alexandria be severely dealt with—aye, even to destruction, if 
need be. And for Arsinoé, those go forth to-morrow on the 
news of the Queen’s death who shall slay her secretly.’’ 

“There remains the lad Cesarion,’’ I said. ‘* Rome might 
claim through Ceszar’s son, and the child of Cleopatra inherits 
Cleopatra’s rights. Herein is a double danger.”’ 

“Fear not,’’ said my uncle; ‘‘ to-morrow Cesarion joins 
those who begat him in Amenti. I have made provision. ‘The 
Ptolemies must be stamped out, so that no shoot shall ever 
spring from that root blasted by Heaven’s vengeance.”’ 

‘*TIs there no other means?’’ I asked sadly. ‘‘ My heart 
is sick at the promise of this red rain of blood. Well | know 
the child, he hath Cleopatra’s fire and beauty and great 
Cesar’s wit. ’Twere shame to murder him.’’ 

‘* Nay, be not so chicken-hearted, Harmachis,”’ said my 
uncle, sternly. ‘‘ What ails thee, then? If the lad is thus, 
the more reason that he should die. Wouldst thou nurse up a 
young lion to tear thee from the throne ?”’ 

“Be it so,’’ I answered, sighing. ‘‘ At least he is spared 
much, and will go hence innocent of evil. And now for the 
plans.”’ 

Long we sat taking counsel, till at length, in face of the 
great emergency and our high emprise, I felt something of the 
spiritof former days flow back into my heart. At the last all 
was ordered, and so ordered that it could scarce miscarry, for 
it was fixed that if by any chance I could not come to slay 
Cleopatra on this night, then should the plot hang in the scale 
till the morrow, when the deed should be done upon occasion. 
For the death of Cleopatra was the signal. ‘These matters 
being finished, once more we stood and, our hands upon the 
sacred symbol, swore the oath that may not be written. And 
then my uncle kissed me with tears of hope and joy stand- 
ing in his keen black eyes. He blessed me, saying that gladly 
would he give his life, aye, and a hundred lives if they were his, 
if he might but live to see Egypt once more a nation, and me, 
Harmachis, the descendant of its Royal and ancient blood, 
seated on the Throne. For of a truth he was a patriot indeed, 
asking nothing for himself, and giving all things to his cause. 
And I kissed him in turn, and thus we parted. Nor in the 
flesh did I ever see him more who hath earned the rest that as 
yet is denied to me. 

So I went, and, there being yet time, walked swiftly 
from place to place in the great city, taking note of the 
positions of the gates and of the places where our forces must 
be gathered. At length I came to that quay where I had landed, 
and saw a vessel sailing for the open sea. I looked and in my 
heaviness of heart I longed to be aboard of her, to be borne 
by her white wings to some far shore where I might live 
obscure and, forgotten, die. Also I saw another vessel that 
had dropped down the Nile, from whose deck the passengers 
were streaming. Fora moment I stood watching them, idly 
wondering if they were from Abouthis, when suddenly I heard 
a familiar voice beside me. 

** La! la!’’ said the voice. ‘‘ Why, what a city is this for 
an old woman to seek her fortune in! And how shall [ find 
those to whom I am known? As well look for the rush in the 
papyrus-roll.* Begone! thou knave! and let my basket of 
simples lie ; or, by the Gods, I "ll doctor thee therewith ! ”’ 

I turned, wondering, and found myself face to face with 
my foster-nurse, Atoua. She knew me instantly, for I saw 
her start, but in the presence of the people checked her 
surprise. 

‘*Good Sir,’’ she whined, lifting up her withered counte- 
nance toward me, and at the same time making the secret sign. 
‘* By thy dress thou shouldst be an astronomer, and I was 
specially told to avoid astronomers as a pack of lying tricksters 
who worship their own star only. And therefore, acting on 
the principle of contraries, which is law to us women, I speak 
to thee. For surely in this Alexandria, where all things are 
upside down, the astronomers may be the honest men, since 
the rest are clearly knaves.’”” And then, being by now out of 
earshot of the press, ‘‘ Royal Harmachis, 1 am come charged 
with a message to thee from thy father Amenemhat.’ 

‘*Ts he well?’’ I asked. 

**Yea, he is well, though waiting; for the moment tries 
him sorely.”’ 

** And his message ?’’ 

“It is this. He sends greeting to thee and with it warning 
that a great danger threatens thee, though he cannot read it. 
These are his words: ‘ Be steadfast and prosper.’”’ 

I bowed my head and the words struck a new chill of fear 
into my soul. 

‘* When is the time? ’’ she asked. 

‘* This very night. Where goest thou?”’ 

**To the house of the honourable Sepa, Priest of On. Canst 
thou guide me thither? ’’ 

‘* Nay, I may not stay; nor is it wise that I should be seen 
with thee. Hold,’’ and I called a porter who was idling on 
the quay, and, giving him a piece of money, bade him guide 
the old wife to the house. 

‘* Farewell,’’ she whispered—‘‘farewell till to-morrow. 
Be steadfast and prosper! ”’ 

Then I turned and went my way through the crowded 
streets wherein the people made place for me, the astronomer 
of Cleopatra, for my fame had spread abroad. 

And even as I went my footsteps seemed to beat, Be stead- 
fast ! Be steadfast ! Be steadfast ! till at last it was as though the 
very ground cried out its warning to me. 

(To be continued.) 








The quarterly communication of the United Grand Lodge of 
English Freemasons was held on March 6 at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, when nearly 1500 Masters, Past Masters, and Wardens of 
private lodges were present, besides a great number of present 
and past Grand Officers. Mr. W. Beach, M.P., Provincial 
Grand Master of Hants and the Isle of Wight, presided. On 
the motion of Sir John Gorst, M.P., seconded by Mr. T. 
Hastings Miller, the Prince of Wales was unanimously re- 
elected, for the fifteenth time, Most Worshipful Grand Master. 
Mr. Edward Terry, the popular comedian, was chosen Grand 
Treasurer. The Grand Lodge, after confirming some large 
grants to distressed Masons, unanimously resolved to grant a 
lease for forty-nine years of Bavon’s Hotel to the Grand Lodge 
of Mark Master Masoi.s 


* Papyrus was manufactured from the 


pith of rushes. Hence the saying.— Ep. 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE 


IT am now, as ever, thy servant and the servant of our cause. Farewell!” 


“ CLEOPATRA,.”’—BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


If thou canst, forget my folly. 
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The White King, or Charles I. By W. H. Davenport-Adams. 
Two vols. (G. Redway)._—The exhibition of Stuart portraits 
and relics now open should assist in recommending to present 
notice any worthy contribution to historical acquaintance 
with the personal. domestic, and social aspects of the reign of 
Charles I. The political and military conflicts of that King’s 
reign, the principal events of the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, the Protectorship of Cromwell, and the Restoration of 
Charles IT., are naturally apt to cast into the shade many 
interesting features of contemporary English life. In these 
volumes, the work of a careful and judicious author who has 
bestowed a due proportion of his studies on each department 
of his subject, no attempt is made to discuss the merits 
of the dispute between the Crown and the Parliament ; but, 
in general, the conclusions of Mr. S. R. Gardiner, one of 
the fairest historians of that crisis in our national affairs, 
are quietly accepted. The personal character of Charles I., 
who was, it seems, occasionally mentioned as “the White 
King ” from the dress he wore at his coronation, remembered 
afterwards with reference to a very ancient prophetical 
tradition that white should be an ill-omened colour for English 
Royalty, may well be considered apart from the fatal errors of 
his State policy. It is, in some respects, an estimable and 
amiable character—that of one who as a private gentleman, or 
eveu as a Prince in times of less difficulty, might have passed 
through life without reproach and enjoyed the goodwill of 
all those around him. To say that he was, though not a good 
King for a constitutional realm, more of a good man than any 
other Stuart who ever reigned in Scotland or in England, 
would not be saying much ; bnt we doubt whether any English 
King. living to the fiftieth year of his age, had fewer gross 
and palpable vices in his ordinary behavivur, or was habitually 
inspired by higher sentiments in his private conduct. Com- 
pared with his father, James I., the coarse buffoon, the vain 
and silly pedant, the faithless and shameless trickster, or with 
either of his two sons, the reckless debauchee. Charles II., or 
the deliberate betrayerof English laws and interests, James IT., 
it was not Charles I. who most deserved to lose his head. If 
he had reigned at a period unvexed by such fierce ecclesiastical 
and political controversies as were prepared for him by his pre- 
decessors—not only by the acts of James I. but also by those of 
the Tudor despotism—his reign would have been peaceful, 
orderly. and gentle, and might have contributed greatly to the 
improvement of English society. Good manners, decent pro- 
priety, regard for morality and religion, a correct taste and 
liberal patronage of the fine arts, and a standard of literary 
style, in prose and verse, not excelled in the succeeding 
century, were favoured by the influence of his Court. These 
are the matters that chiefly occupy the attention of Mr. 
W. H. Davenport-Adams, though he sets them forth by simple 
description and analysis, refraining from any general eulogy 
of the characteristics of that period. His sketch of the personal 
history of Charles I., occupying less than a hundred and fifty 
pages, contains little that will be new to most readers; but 
as it spares the recital at length of many legal and Parlia- 
mentary discussions, and of the action of political and re- 
ligions parties, the individual demeanour of Charles appears 
more vividly portrayed. His home life, at Hampton Court, at 
Greenwich, or at Whitehall. after he had got rid of Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s French Roman Catholic attendants, was 
tranquil and dignified, unlike what might have been an- 
ticipated of a Prince who, accompanied by the madcap 

suckingham, went to Spain on the wild adventure of affected 
gallantry in 1623. “King Charles was temperate, chaste, and 
serious,” writes the Puritan lady, Mrs. Hutchinson ; he was 
certainly a gentleman and a Christian, and a faithful member 
of the Established Church. With the strongest disapproval of 
some of his acts in dealing with the rights and liberties of the 
English nation, and some of the artifices by which he strove 
to outwit the Parliament, and to gain the victory in his pro- 
longed struggle, our sympathy is not denied to him in perusing 
the narrative of his misfortunes. The escape of the captive 
King from Hampton Court, his subsequent imprisonment in 
Carisbrooke Castle, his trial in Westminster Hall, and his exe- 
cution at Whitehall, are minutely related here in the original 
reports, including the King’s speeches in his own defence, 
which were manly, courageous, and not unreasonable from his 
point of view. The lives of the Royal children, Princess 
Elizabeth and Henry, Duke of Gloucester, who died young, 
and those who survived to play their parts in history, are 
treated in the next chapter. But half the first volume, and 
all the second volume. are filled with matters not directly 
belonging to the Stuart family, yet perhaps more instructive ; 
though we do not mean, particularly, the memoirs of Court 
favourites, such as George Villiers, the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, or even of the great but perverse statesman, Wentworth, 
Ear! of Strafford, or the pure-minded Falkland, all well known 
to readers of history. The eminent authors of that age, 

Massinger. Ford, and other dramatists, the poets Milton, 
Cowley, Denham, Waller, Herrick, Suckling, Quarles, Wither, 
and others, the philosophic Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
divines and religious singers, Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert, 
and Henry Vaughan, with a number of lesser note, are set in 
array by Mr. Davenport-Adams; and he analyses the works of 
several great writers, especially the philosophical treatises, 
with much insight. The refinement of taste, the progress of 
the arts of painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, which 
were liberally patronised, and the improvement of theatrical 
representations, with the accounts of the sumptuous masques 
and pageants still fashionable at Charles I.’s Court, fill some 
interesting chapters. There is one also devoted to certain 
famous ladies, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, Lady Anne 
Fanshawe, and Mrs. Hutchinson, whose characters are worth 
the trouble of making their acquaintance. 

Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary in Ireland, 1835 to 
1840. By R. Barry O'Brien (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co).— 
The history of the government of Ireland in the nineteenth 
century has one period to which we may look back with 
approval and satisfaction. Legislation, indeed, for the re- 
moval of gross and grievous iniquities, belonging to the old 
system of Protestant Ascendancy and to the legalised oppression 
practised by extortionate landlords, made little progress until 
a much later date. Those grievances, which the separate Irish 
Parliament from 1782 to 1800 never sought to redress, obtained 
no remedy from the Union ; hence the demand for Repeal or 
Home Rule. It is barely twenty years now since Mr. Glad- 
stone undertook the Disestablishment of the alien Church in 
Ireland ; his acts for the protection of the tenantry are of 
much later date. The Melbourne Ministry, which was more 
Liberal than Whig, promised a good deal more, in the 
amendment of Irish laws and institutions, than it was 
able to perform. It was chiefly hindered by the opposition 
of the House of Lords; and the author of this volnme has 
shown, in a preceding work of some value, how the Tithe 
Commutation, Municipal Reform, the Poor Law, and other 
good measures of legislation for Ireland, were obstructed and 
partially deprived of their salutary effect. Nevertheless. there 
was a United Kingdom Government, with a majority in the 
House of Commons at Westminster, then intent on doing justice 

to the sister island, and it had the full and frank confidence of 
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Daniel O'Connell. Nothing was heard, in those days, of the 
cry for Repeal of the Union. The real merit of that Govern- 
ment, however, and the cause of its Irish popularity, was a just 
and equitable administration at Dublin Castle. Under the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Mulgrave (afterwards the Marquis of 
Normanby) and of Lord Ebrington (afterwards Earl Fortescue), 
with Lord Morpeth for Chief Secretary, Ireland was, for the 
first time in all history, fairly and impartially ruled. The 
best statesmen could not have achieved this political miracle 
without the aid of such an admirable executive official as Mr. 
Drummond. This biography, if it recalls,on the one hand, 
painful recollections of a most shameful state of affairs. which 
has long ceased to exist. should, on the other hand, be encour- 
aging to those who hold that a Union Government is capable 
of furnishing men both able and willing to manage the business 
of State for the true welfare of the country and the people. 
This Scotchman. a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers, previously 
employed in Ordnance Surveys and noted as the inventor of 
the oxy-hydrogen lime-light, was in his thirty-eighth year 
appointed to that great work of putting to rights the whole 
machinery of the State in Ireland. He did it so well as to 
earn the cordial gratitude of the people, with the dislike of 
the Orange faction, which was a fact most creditable to him, 
to the applause of every candid and sensible person in Great 
Britain. Here, surely. is an example worthy of consideration 
at the present time. Mr. Barry O’Brien’s narrative of those 
five years, ending with the lamented premature death of 
Drummond in April, 1840, may supply argument to Liberal 
Unionists. as his recapitulation of the horrible incidents of 
the Tithe War. the cruel sufferings of the peasantry, and the 
half-treasonable conspiracy of the Orangemen, reminds Home 
Rulers of the enormity of past abuses. Politicians on either 
side can make what use of his book they please ; it is a good 
book, for it contains the truth ; but there is little or nothing, 
in its account of the particular wrongs and miseries inflicted 
on Ireland half a century ago, that we did not already 
know. Some of us are old enough to remember at the time, 
in December, 1834, hearing of Archdeacon Ryder. with 
cavalry and infantry soldiers, collecting his tithe at Widow 
Ryan's farmhouse, near Rathcormac, by a fight in which twelve 
of her defenders were killed with bayonets or bullets, and 
forty-two wounded. The condition of the land-laws, which 
allowed a grasping territorial proprietor to snatch at the value 
of the improvements made by his tenants, and to exact an 
increasing rent, is within comparatively short recollection. 
These iniquities were actually quite as bad as they are described 
by Mr. Barry O’Brien ; they are part of the historical record. 
What may perhaps be new reading to many persons; though 
it was all published in 1835, in the reported evidence before a 
Parliamentary committee of inquiry, is the curious account of 
the Orange Lodges in Ireland and Great Britain. A hundred 
pages of this volume are filled with their transactions, and the 
correspondence of Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Fairman, a busy 
organiser, with his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Kenyon, the Duke of Gordon, Lord Wynford. and other 
foolish persons of rank and influence. We find no evidence 
for the belief then entertained that the Orangemen seriously 
proposed to set aside the succession of Queen Victoria ; but 
they formed an unlawful asscciation, and the lodges existing in 
different regiments of the Army might have become dangerous 
to the State. Fairman himself was a vain and shallow rogue, 
who flattered men of high station, bigots and Tories, with a 
notion of having the control of a powerful force. It was 
only casually and incidentally, with reference to Orange pro- 
cessions in Ireland causing here and there a breach of the 
peace, or to the misconduct of Orange Sheriffs and Magistrates, 
that Drummond had to deal with that noxious institution. 
The latter half of the volume is entirely devoted to his Irish 
administrative labours, his views of what could be done for 
material and social improvement, and evidence of a great 
diminution of crimes and outrages-under Lord Mulgrave’s, or, 
rather, Lord Morpeth’s, wise and judicious direction of the 
powers of Government. The agrarian agitation of Ribbonism 
was not dissimilar to the Land League and Plan of Campaign ; 
but it was not then associated with Nationalist pretensions. 
The demand for Repeal was in abeyance till after the fall of 
the Melbourne Ministry. One of Drummond's best services 
was the complete organisation of the Irish Constabulary, as a 
force under the direct control of the Lord-Lieutenant, in- 
dependently of the local Magistrates, and to be used only for 
the preservation of the peace. He refused to permit it to be 
employed in the execution of any civil process, such as levy- 
ing tithes, distraining for rent, or putting in force writs of 
ejectment and evictions. The county sheriffs, or the officers of 
civil courts, might have the protection of a police escort, 
backed if needful by the military, if they were attacked with 
violence; but the police was not to be the instrument of 
enforcing the claims of the landlords or of the clergy. This 
principle, established in 1836 with the consent of the Legis- 
lature, is of much political importance; but the frequent 
presence of the armed constabulary, often with soldiery as a 
guard during evictions, is liable to be misunderstood by the 
people. Drummond's reliance on the loyalty of Irish Catholics 
enrolled by thousands in the Royal Constabulary has not been 
in any instance belied through long experience of their 
behaviour ; and the institution of stipendiary resident magis- 
trates has effectually stopped the former abuse of local juris- 
diction by the landlord class. He did not hesitate to deprive a 
few of the worst of these, or even a High Sheriff, of the commis- 
sions they had perverted to party purposes. In his memorable 
rebuke of the one who toasted “ The Battle of the Diamond,” and 
in his lecture to the Tipperary Magistrates on the famous text, 
“ Property has its duties as well as its rights,” he upheld the 
interests of the State, as the guardian of public peace, not 
less than the cause of the people. At the same time. law 
and order were firmly maintained by the vigilance of the 
Under-Secretary : and he proved before the House of Lords’ 
Committee, in 1838, that the crimes of homicide, shooting at 
persons, incendiarism, attacking houses, stealing, killing, 
or maiming cattle, illegal meetings, and administering unlaw- 
ful oaths, had very greatly decreased, while a much greater 
proportion of persons committed for such crimes were con- 
victed at their trial. His anxious study of the problem of 
Irish poverty, and of its practicable remedies, produced in 
that year a treatise on the whole subject, in the shape of 
the Report of the Railways’ Commission, which is still, 
after fifty years, to be commended to statesmen of the 
present day, as full of suggestions that might even now 
be adopted. The labours of Thomas Drummond were carried 
on almost without any relaxation, wearing out his health 
to the alarm of his family and friends. He worked as 
usual to within four days of his death. These were his last 
recorded words: “I wish to be buried in Ireland, the country 
of my adoption—a country which I loved, which I have faith- 
fully served, and for which I believe I have sacrificed my life.” 
In the Mount Jerome Cemetery, at Dublin. his body was laid ; 
and his statue is in the Dublin City Hall, beside those of 
Grattan and O'Connell. 


It has been notified at the War Office that the establish- 
ment of the Post-Office Rifles, which at present is 1004, is to 
be raised on April 1 to 1200 officers and men. 
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It is a fact not less sad than true that the spread of civilisation 
gradually leads to the extirpation of many natural products 
of the countries over which it extends its sway. In the New 
World whole races of animals, plentiful before the advent of 
the white man, are now nearly extinct; and birds, once so 
numerous that their flocks darkened the air as they flew from 
one feeding-ground to another, are now remarkaople only for 
scarcity, and must be sought where the foot of the settler has 
not yet trodden: and this where no merciless war has been 
urged against them, or special inducement offered for their 
destruction. To the true naturalist—one who seeks to pre- 
serve rather than destroy—this fact is a painful one, and he 
becomes anxious for the species remaining, looking with 
jealousy on any action tending to reduce their numbers. In 
new countries little can be done for their preservation. The 
decay of any particular kind is in most cases attributable to 
natural causes—to the incompatibility between the original 
inhabitants and the new order of things which attends the 
white man’s coming. But in our own land we have the power 
to prevent, in a great measure, the destruction which is con- 
tinually going on around us. Yet we seldom exercise that power. 
Sentimental enough on many topics, we on this exhibit an in- 
difference which is fatal to many of our feathered friends, and 
leaves our woods and hedgerows bare of their sweet-voiced 
denizens. Old Izaak Walton, the kindly and genial, once ex- 
claimed whilst listening to the song ofa nightingale, “ Lord, what 
music hast Thou provided for Thy saints in heaven, when Thou 
givest man such music on earth?” and none who have listened 
to that delightful songster can wonder at the old angler's 
enthusiasm. Yet the melodious song is year by year becoming 
more scarce: districts once filled with its bewitching harmony 
are now nearly deserted by the tiny musicians. And who is to 
blame? Not civilisation entirely ; though the spread of bricks 
and mortar drives them from some of their favourite haunts. 
It is, in a greater degree, the survival of the callousness of 
that barbarism out of which we have emerged, the remnants 
of which, however, are still strong enough to silence the cry 
of shame which should be raised against those who make a 
business of capturing this sweetest of warblers and those who 
retain it a prisoner. 

It is well known that the male nightingale arrives in this 
country some weeks before the females, and, taking advantage 
of this habit, hundreds of professional bird-catchers spread 
themselves over the southern counties to ensnare the sober- 
plumaged visitor directly he arrives. It is said that if he 
once pairs he will never live in confinement. This may be 
true; yet nearly 80 per cent of those caught before pairing die, 
and with the nightingales are taken other birds. Parliament, 
in its wisdom, has thought fit to legislate for their protection, 
and on the statute book are laws aimed at that object. Yet 
any rural district in the spring can show crowds of men, with 
nets‘and cages, entrapping all kinds of birds—crushing in their 
hands, and throwing aside to die a lingering death, the females 
and those for which they have no market. And in spite of 
Acts of Parliament, this wholesale destruction is allowed to 
go on for the gratification of the few who would rather see a 
bird moping in a cage than enjoying the liberty which is its 
birthright. It is pleaded in excuse that if a bird sings it must 
be happy, and therefore confinement is no hardship. This, at 
the best, can only be conjecture ; but, even if true, one should 
not forget the thousands which pine away and die in the process 
of being made “ happy.” 

There are, however, means other than imprisoning birds in 
cages which materially help to depopulate our woods and 
meadows. Hundreds of thousands of skylarks are sacrificed 
every year to satisfy the craving of perverted appetites. Our 
French neighbours are eveu greater sinners than ourselves in 
this respect ; but it is a common thing to see long strings of 
these birds exposed for sale in our poultry-shops. When one 
sees what tiny lumps of flesh these birds are when denuded of 
feathers and ready for cooking, it is difficult to believe that 
anyone would take them in exchange for their song, or that he 
who devours them, and deems them dainty morsels, has ever 
heard their cheerful carol. If he has, surely he must have 
forgotten it! Then let him go out into the lanes and fields, 
studded with bright-hued flowers, glittering with dew and rich 
in delicious perfumes; let him linger by the side of the little 
stream, sparkling as it dances over its pebbly bed, and 
listen while that little speck in the blue sky above—that 
“blithe spirit”—pours out its “triumphal chant,” as if its 
heart were overflowing with joyous melody. Let him watch it 
slowly descending—singing still—until it disappears among 
the long grass which conceals its nest, and then, in the 
silence which falls upon him, hurry home and partake 
of the dainty dish which these sweet singers make, 
and maintain, if he can, how more fit that larks should please 
his palate in a pie than continue to shower out upon the 
world their flood of song in strains of sympathy and hope ! 

There is another kind of mischief which is making havoc 
amongst certain species of our own birds, and to a much 
greater extent amongst those of the Tropics—that inspired ly 
the tyranny of fashion. That woman may wear a wing 
upon her bonnet the forests of Brazil and Mexico are 
scoured from end to end; whilst the birds which frequent 
our coasts and their winter visitors are driven from head- 
land to headland, from rock to rock, and mowed down 
in crowds. All are eligible, and are robbed of their lives 
to please the whim of the gentler sex. When one thinks of 
the wholesale massacres of these innocent creatures, the term 
“gentler sex” seems a misnomer. Women cannot know of 
the pain they inflict—they must be ignorant of the fact that 
in the indiscriminate slaughter of these birds many are 
wounded only, and flutter away to some quiet nook to 
die a horrible and lingering death. But whether ignorant 
or not the slaughter still goes on, for the decrees of fashion 
must be obeyed. What matters the agony of the bird so long 
as a feather of the right shade is procured? Does woman as 
she proudly surveys her plumaged head-gear ever reflect 
whence that plumage comes and how it is obtained? Does her 
imagination never conjure up the cry of the wounded bird as 
with shattered wing it falls headlong down? Does she never 
hear the mournful note of its feathered mate as it circles 
around its murdered partner as if seeking that which it soon 
will find—the same cruel fate? Do her ears never ring with 
the agonising cry of the helpless nestlings waiting for the 
parent who will never return? And does she never think of 
those helpless little ones left to die of starvation? She must, 
although at times she assumes an indifference which she can- 
not really possess. It is not the true nature of woman to be 
cruel. There is in every woman, however coarse and 
uncultured, traits which have either been handed down from 
that higher state from which some visionaries say we have 
fallen, or are the germs of that better life to which civilisation 
will ultimately lead us. In disregarding as she does in this 
particular the promptings of these more tender and nobler 
feelings she does herself an injustice. But surely the time 
will come when she will have the courage to rebel against the 
tyranny of fashion—when true womanly instincts will assert 
themselves and show she can win admiration in a better way 
than by decorating herself with mutilated birds. fF. W. A. 
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AMONG THE KORANNAS. 

The faint blue smoke that rose into the still morning air told 
us, travelling in South Africa, that we were approaching a 
native village. We had lately crossed the great Hartebeeste 
River, a tributary of the Orange, and were now in the region 
of the Bushmen and the Korannas, a people who live along 
the river-banks, hunting antelopes and ostriches in the open 
plains on either side. 

“ We will outspan there,” said Adolph Moritz, rounding a 
clump of mimosa-bush, and pointing with his whip toa“ vley”™ 
(a pool left by the rainy season), on the borders of which, but 
=e up the rising ground, the round-topped huts were 

uilt. 

A few men, and numbers of women and children, clustered 
round us, crying out some one word, as we drove into the open 
space, round which the huts were ranged, and brought our 
travelling-waggon to a halt. After some degree of quietness 
had been obtained, there began a politic conversation between 
our driver and two of the native men. The humour of the 
situation will be better felt when it is understood that we were 
in immediate want of everything which Moritz, the shrewd 
Dutchman, scornfully refused and spoke of lightly. 

“ Nya,” said Adolph to the one reiterated cry, “we are not 
traders, but travellers. We have no goods to exchange ; all we 
want we carry with us.” 

“Good; but the horses—they will require the beautiful 
water from the vley : to white men it is for each horse a bag of 
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gunpowder.” (The language spoken was the “ click” language 
of the Hottentots.) 

“The horses,” returned Adolph, gravely, “are from the 
Cape by the sea, and are salted. They can drink to-morrow.” 

Poor beasts! Already the tired leaders were impatiently 
craning their necks towards the water, cool and sparkling in 
the sunlight, a hundred yards away. 

“ Good,” said the native again; * but the baas (the chief or 
master) will buy from us milk or mealies” (the very things we 
had been hoping to obtain) : “ to each white man, for milk and 
mealies, a bag of tobacco.” 

“Nya,” said Adolph again; “for we have the tobacco; 
why should we therefore require milk and mealies? ” 

“Good ; but you will buy from us a goat, and a chicken, 
and a kenge (melon), for the flesh-meat that you require : they 
will be to each baas a shirt and a cloth,” pointing to our 
bodies and to the handkerchiefs round our necks. 

“ Nya, for with our gunpowder we kill the springbok, the 
buffalo, and courru (Namaqua partridge) ; how can we want 
goat and chicken ?” 

My friend, George Wilson, looked hungrily toward me—a 
chicken and a melon were what we desired of all things after 
our tough gnu steaks. 

“Good ; but why does not the baas leave his waggon? The 
feelings of our hearts are most friendly, and will remain so.” 

* Because we have nothing to stay for ; we outspan further 
in the ‘ veldt,’ where our horses get fresh food.” 

At this moment a diversion occurred that no doubt helped 
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to end the palaver, while whetting the appetites of the sable 
Machiavellis who had thus far striven to obtain enormous 
payments for the very things they were only too eager to part 
with. I had in my hand a piece of Boer tobacco, three or four 
inches long, which some of the women caught sight of, and 
instantly their agile forms had clambered up the high wheel, 
where with a forest of bare arms they clung, crying to me to 
give it tothem. I stood up and attempted to pass it to a young 
girl in the background, who stood looking on and laughing ; 
but a wiry old woman made a spring and snatched it from me, 
amid a general chorus of approval. 

* Where are your young men?” demanded Adolph Moritz. 

“ They are resting in their kraals,” replied one of the former 
speakers. 

“They are away hunting,” said Adolph. 

* That is so,” said the same speaker, nowise abashed. 

“And your goats and oxen are in the veldt with tl 
shepherds?” 

“That is so; but the baas can have one brought. 
would the baas give?” 

* Fora goat, so much ”"—showing ten or twelve inches— 
“so much of tobacco.” 

* Good ; the goat will be brought. 
horses—what will the baas give?” 

~ A handful of gunpowder.” 

“ Good,” said the native, and suddenly ordered the crowd 
surrounding us to fall back. But Moritz did not alight; 
instead of that he drove well outside the village and then 
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stopped, unharnessed the horses, and let the girls and boys 
bring them water from the vley. 

To describe the appearance and habits of these people, they 
are of the Hottentot race, and are strong and well built, both 
men and women ; in fact, the person of the Hottentot, when 
young, is remarkable for its symmetry. In colour, they are 
of a pale olive brown, with high cheek-bones and oblique eyes 
like the Chinese. Some of the young women that we had 
seen in the morning had their faces, necks, and hands covered 
with a red clay, leaving margins round the eyes and mouth, 
which, Moritz said, they considered added materially to their 
attractions ; mixed with the clay was the juice of a strongly- 
scented plant which they called satig-ani, but which looked 
very like some kind of geranium-leaf. Their dress, both men 
and women, is a strip of deer-skin round the waist, to which 
an apron depends, before and behind; round their necks they 
wear a chain of beads attached to a small bag holding amulets 
or “daccha” (hemp tobacco), and they grease themselves all 
over as a protection from the sun. Their language is, as before 
stated, the “click” language, which has more or less permeated 
other tribes, even to the Zulus. The “click” isa sound somewhat 
similar to that which a driver makes to encourage his horse ; it is 
used before and sometimes after a word. For example, there 
is the dental click, with the tongue pressed and then drawn 
sharply back from the teeth, and there is the cerebral click. 
In Hottentot language the words “kamp,” a little fox, and 
“ virip,” a jackal, are made with these different clicks. Many 
of the words seem to have been derived from copying Nature— 
“ hurroo,” the sea; “ kraak,” a frog; “ mnoo,” an ox; “ meau,” 
a cat; and “ haehi,” a horse. Among these people, women are 
held in great respect; the most solemn oath a Hottentot can 
take is to swear by his mother or sister. Yet the females are 


obliged to eat apart from the men, to do all the work of thie 
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kraal, and to till the ground when necessary—not that the 
Korannas stay very long in one place, moving from one 
district to another as the animals they hunt seek fresh 
pasturage. 

One of the ceremonies in connection with the formation of 
a new kraal, or village, is remarkable, and illustrates the 
social condition of the Korannas. After the spot is chosen— 
wood and water being the principal conditions—an immense 
arbour is constructed in the centre of the proposed site, the 
women and children building it and adorning it with branches 
of sweet-smelling trees and charms against evil spirits. Two 
or three oxen, according to the number of persons to be feasted, 
are then killed and cooked ; the men partaking of the meat in 
the arbour, while the women, sitting outside, regale them- 
selves with the broth. 

In spite of the Hottentots being accounted a mild and 
placable race, they still have many cruel, degrading, and savage 
customs. A murderer is stoned to death, the sick are left to 
die, an unfaithful wife is burnt, and so is a witch-doctor whose 
prophecies have failed of fulfilment. Each tribe has its chief,and 
each kraal—such as the one we were encamped at—its captain. 

George Wilson and I had been fortunate in having Adolph 
Moritz act as interpreter in our intercourse with the natives, 
as, like so many of the up-country Dutch colonists, he spoke 
the Hottentot language fluently, and for our benefit he trans- 
lated the stories we heard that night. After supper, we spent 
an hour in thoroughly cleansing and scouring such of our 
cooking utensils as needed it. When the horses had been 
driven in and tethered for the night to the pole of the waggon, 
and a large and cheerful fire built and administered to, we 
piled our rugs around, and sat and lay there in the warm moon- 
lit air while Nama the Koranna told us, one after another, the 
fables that are rife among the Hottentot tribes. 


Once on a time, a certain Hottentot was travelling in com- 
pany with a Bushwoman, carrying a child on her back. They 
had proceeded some distance on their journey, when a troop of 
wild horses appeared ; and the man said to the woman, “I am 
hungry ; and,as I know you can turn yourself into a lion, do 
so now, and catch us a wild horse, that we may eat and be 
satisfied.” 

The woman answered, “ You will be afraid.” 

“No, no,” said the man ; “I am afraid of dying of hunger, 
but not of you.” 

Behold ! whilst he was yet speaking hair began to appear 
at the back of the woman’s neck, her nails assumed the 
appearance of claws, and her features altered. She set down 
the child. The man, alarmed at the change, climbed a tree 
close by. The woman glared at him fearfully, and going to 
one side, she threw off her skin dress, her bracelets of copper, 
and her charms against sickness, when a perfect lion rushed 
into the plain. He bounded and crept among the bushes 
toward the wild horses, and, springing on one of them, it fell, 
and the lion lapped its blood. The lion then came back to 
where the child was lying. and the man called from the tree, 
“Enough! enough! Don’t hurt me. Put off your lion's 
shape. I'll never ask to see this again.” 

The lion looked at him and growled. 

“T’ll remain here till I die,” said the man, “if you don't 
become a woman again.” , 

The mane and tail then began to disappear; the lion 
went toward the bush where the skin dress and the brace- 
lets lay ; they were slipped on, and the woman in het 
proper shape took up the child. The man descended and 
ate of the horse’s flesh; but never again now do men ask 
women to catch game for them, for the women work in 
kraals and the men hunt. 
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SCHOOL-DAYS. 

As a means of awakening the genial after-dinner humour of 
most men past middle age, no subject, perhaps, equals the 
memory of early school-days. Let the topic but be started by 
an anecdote of some long-dead dominie, it is as if the spigot 
had been drawn from a butt of old vintage, and the stream of 
recollection will flow forth rich and sparkling with the mel- 
lowed light of years. Strange is the charmof a word! Fora 
lifetime a man has been painfully toiling up the Alps of cir- 
cumstance ; it may be he has gained the object of his desire— 
the glittering ice-crystal on the peak which long ago dazzled 
his upward-looking eyes ; and now, amid the walnuts and the 
wine, someone says “I remember”—lo! the years are for- 
gotten ; the greybeard is back in the sunny valley of his 
boyhood, wandering the field-paths with chubby companions 
long since dust, and filling his heart once more with the sweet 
scent of hayricks, of the hedges in hawthorn-time. It is not 
for nothing that rustic children day after day, as they start 
for school, hear the low of the farmyard kine coming in to the 
milking, and that day after day, as they tread the long miles 
of moorland path, they see the grouse whirr off to the 
mountain, and the trout dart away from the sunny shallows ; 
and it is not for nothing that they spend long truant after- 
noons by ferny lanes and harebell copses in the seasons of bird- 
nesting and bramble-gathering. These make the fragrant 
memories of after years! And again and again, in later life, 
to the man jaded with anxiety and care, the old associations 
come back, laden with pleasant regrets—a breath from the 
clover-fields of youth. 

School life in town, notwithstanding its more sophisticated 
surroundings, has also its memories ; forin what circumstances 
will not the boyish mind create a charmed world of its own! 
Apart from the actual events of class-room and playground, 
the streets and the shop windows, and the things in them to 
be desired, all furnish absorbing interests ; and a half-amused 
envy in later years attends the memory of the fearful joy with 
which, after much contriving of ways and means, and much final 
screwing-up of courage to face the shopman, the long-coveted 
percussion pistol, or the wonderful and still more expensive 
model locomotive, was acquired and smuggled home. But 
school life in the city has a certain precocity which detracts 
from the poetry uf its remembrance—an aroma is lacking 
which forms the subtlest charm of the associations of rustic 
childhood. What has the city-bred man to compare to the 
memory of that hot afternoon in July, when, escaped from the 
irksome thrall of desk and rod, in the clear river pool at the 
bottom of some deep-secluded dingle the urchins of the rural 
pedagoguy learned to swim? Such a scene remains in a 
man’s mind, a possession and a “ joy for ever.” Far off in some 
city den, gas-lit and fog-begrimed, his eyes may grow dim, 
poring over ledgers that are not his own, and his heart may 
grow heavy and sick with hope deferred; but at a word, a 
suggestion, it will all come back ; he will be standing again on 
that grassy margin, the joyous voices of his comrades will be 
ringing in his ears, while the sunshine once more beats warmly 
on his head, and at his feet sparkle over their sandy bottom the 
pellucid waters of the woodland pool. 

The black art of letters is probably the least detail of the 
learning acquired by school-children in the country, and 
it must be confessed that the thirst for book lore is not 
exactly their most conspicuous foible. Happy, nevertheless, 
in “schools and schoolmasters” of Nature’s own appointing, 
they grow up like the lilies, children of the earth and sun, and 
none the less fit for life, perhaps, that their learning has been 
got at first-hand from the facts and realities of actual 
existence. Who has not envied the bright-eyed boys and red- 
lipped little lasses, healthy with the breath of the woods and 
of the fresh-delved earth, whom one meets, satchel on back, on 
sequestered country roads? The dead tongues may be dead, 
indeed, to them, and mathematics an unnamed mystery; but, 
with eyes and ears open, they have learned all the lore of the 
fields and the hedges—have drunk deep at those nature- 
fountains whence all the literatures and poetries of the world 
have sprung. 

Many changes have been made in school-teaching in the 
country of recent years. The Government inspector is now 
1, and code and standard compel all within their iron 
e old ruts and byways have been forsaken, and the 
coach of Learning has been made to roll, if not yet along the 
coveted * royal road “ of the old saw, at least along a highway 
more uniformly paved. The difference in outside appearance 
between the wayside school-houses of to-day and of thirty 
years ago is only an indication of the changes which have 
taken place within. The days are past when any incompe- 
tent would do for a dominie, and in place of the halt and the 
palsied, who used to fill the pedagogic chair, there is now the 
pretty school-ma’am from some Normal seminary. A tyrant 
of the most petty kind, it is to be feared, the rural school- 
master of the old days too often was :— 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
lay’s disasters in his morning face ; 
well they langhed with counterfeited glee 
At his jokes, for many a joke had he: 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 
Now all this is altered. No longer would it be suffered that 
a sour and crabbed dominie, too crippled to walk, should, out 
of sheer caprice and ill-temper. hurl his tawse at some urchin’s 
head, and order him to bring them up and be thrashed ; and 
it is to be doubted if the modern “ Board” would countenance 
even such a gallant device as the vicarious birching of a boy 
for the delinquencies of one of the dearer sex. Idiosyncrasies 
like these, no doubt, made much of the picturesqueness of 
school life in the country a generation ago ; and people whose 
memories are of the old régime are apt to look back upon the 
former state of things, faulty as it was, with a sigh. Some- 
times a head is shaken regretfully, and it is averred that with 
modern innovations are being planed away all those strong, 
rich peculiarities of ancient rural life which made character 
in the country interesting. The crabbed rule of the ancient 
village pedagogne has a charm for those who have escaped 
beyond reach of his tawse, the thrashings themselves of bygone 
days having become mere matter fora smile. Point of view, 
however, makes a considerable difference in the matter, and 
the unfortunate urchin of those days, counting the strokes of 
an ill-tempered and unreasoning castigation upon his nether 
habiliments, probably entertained a somewhat different 
sentiment. 
The individuality of country life may very well be left to 
take care of itself. Children remain true to their instincts 
under the new régime as under the old ; and growing like the 
trees of the hedgerows. amid the influences of wild and varied 
nature, rustic character may still be trusted to develop a pic- 
turesqueness of its own. The real country school, after all, does 
not lie within four walls, nor is it ruled by the rod of prim 
school-ma’am or spectacled dominie. Nature herself, the 
primeval alma mater of all mankind, is the educator there. 
The leaves of her primers are stored in the woodlands: her 
history-books are written and explained by the seasons them- 
eelves ; the lark and the rivulet are the perpetual tutors of her 
“old notation ;” and her terms are timed by the bloom and 
flight of the snowdrop and the swallow. G. E.-T. 









THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 
THE FRESHMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 


It is frequently remarked that the University Boat-Race is not 
so popular as it used to be, and that the same enormous crowds 
are not seen on the river banks to witness the struggle. No 
doubt, a great many people who do not care for boating, and 
who have no personal interest in the race, have given up the 
vain attempt to hold a picnic on a wild spring day ; but all 
rowing-men, and that vast section of the British public that 
will go anywhere to see a fair and honest trial of skill, speed, 
or strength, will always look on the Boat-Race as one of the 
great festivals of the year. ‘ 

Many arm-chair critics affect to think that the honour 
and glory poured out upon the rival crews for the race week 
are too lightly earned. They consider that there is nothing 
wonderful in practising for a week or two at Putney, and 
then rowing in a twenty-minute race; and perhaps they are 
right. But it is surely worth remembering in this mercantile 
age, when nothing is done for nothing, that the University 
Boat-Race is almost the only important race in which no gain 
is hoped for, in which the parsley crown is the sole reward, 
and which there is absolutely not the slightest taint of 
bribery, pulling, or selling. 

The average University oar is made, not born; and the 
process of making is by no means an easy one. It requires 
more energy, self-denial, discipline, and patience than any 
other object in life; and the man who has been ‘through the 
rowing-mill will seldom be found wanting wherever he may be. 

The University year begins with the October term, and it 
is then that the college-boat captains commence the training 
and shaping of oarsmen. Many freshmen come up witha good 
knowledge of rowing from school or holiday practice, and if 
they have acquired no evil habits are soon placed in one of the 
College Trial Eights; but many of the freshmen require 
coaxing to join the boat-club, and are somewhat shy of airing 
their incompetence before the critical eyes on the river banks. 
However, when the captain and secretary have got their 
recruits, the next thing to ao is to begin their education, and 
this demands an amount of patience and hard work from these 
officials that quickly proves their tact and skill in managing 
men. The aspirants are told off two by two for the tub-pairs, 
each member of last May’s first boat having so many pupils 
intrusted to his care. 

These tub-pairs are the beginning and end of rowing. They 
meet the oarsman from the very commencement of his career, 
and are still with him when he has gained his “ blue,” and is 
at the top of the rowing-tree. In them he learns the art of 
rowing ; and should he develop any fault when in the Eight, 
he is straightway condemned to the tub-pair until the proper 
excellence of form is obtained. The coach takes his seat in 
the stern, grasping a rudder-line in each hand, where he has a 
full view of his two pupils, whose every deviation from the 
correct form stands out clearly before him. The first impulse of 
the freshman is to show his strength by churning the sluggish 
Cam to unwonted foam, and making the tub’s head slew about in 
the most eccentric fashion. This sort of thing is sternly sat 
upon by the coach, whose aim it is to teach the freshman how 
to use his strength to the greatest effect, and how to put every 
ounce of weight into sending the boat along. It is tiring and 
monotonous work, and some men become so disgusted with it, 
and so despairing of ever being able to hold an oar properly, 
that they give it up, and take to some simpler pursuit. 

But by the middle of October a couple of crews have been 
got together to compete for the College Trial Eights. The 
coach then exchanges his seat in the stern of the tub-pair for 
a run along the muddy banks. He first of all sees the men 
carefully into the boat, and then crosses in the “ grind” to the 
towpath side of the river, and gives the order—* Forward all, 
row!” With considerable uncertainty of stroke and time the 
Trial Eight starts off, and the coach on the bank follows at a 
trot, a little in the rear, shouting his instructions to the men 
in the boat :—‘“ Keep it long, stroke! Now then, sharper on 
the bow-side! Seven, you are hanging!” and so on all 
through the boat, keeping each man up to the mark, and 
pointing out each man’s faults in terse and vigorous language. 
If the eight go very badly the coach sometimes shouts 
“ Easy all!” and then, when the boat has stopped and he has 
recovered his wind, soundly rates the whole crew, from bow 
to cox, and, having thus delivered his soul, starts them once 
more upon their journey. 

At last the eventful day of the race arrives, and the two 
trial eights are put in position at the top of the Long Reach. 
One boat is a certain number of lengths in front of 
the other, and the winning posts are the same distance 
apart. A pistolshot starts the crews, and then the race 
begins, each boat having a crowd of sympathisers on 
the bank running with it and shouting encouragement 
to the struggling heroes. Every freshman puts all his 
strength into the work, and does his best to forget what 
little form his coach has, with infinite pains and reiteration, 
managed to drum into him during the last few weeks. At 
each winning-post stands a judge. pistol in hand, ready to fire 
the moment the nose of his boat crosses the winning line. As 
the crews near the winning-posts the excitement grows more 
intense ; the efforts of the men grow more desperate ; the 
crowd on the bank raises a yet more hideons clamour, and the 
two coaches yell frantically to their respective boats to “lift 
her up,” or to “spurt like blazes.” There are but a few strokes 
left to row, but one boat is nearly exhausted, and the oars in 
the other are going like a peal of bells. A few more desperate 
strokes, and then the pistol fires, the race is won, the cox 
shouts “ Easy all,” and the coach, “ Well rowed, you men !” ; 
and so ends the first stage of a Cambridge boating-man’s 
career. Gs Ws Es 


At a meeting of the Manchester City Council on March 6 
it was resolved to purchase Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture, 
“The Captive Andromache,” for addition to the permanent 
collection of pictures in the Art Gallery, the Art Committee 
to find two-thirds of the money and influential citizens the 
remaining third. 

The twenty-first annual spring show of shorthorn cattle 
promoted by the Birmingham Agricultural Exhibition Society 
was opened on March 6,in Bingley Hall, Birmingham. The 
total number of entries was 533, being seventeen less than last 
year. The quality all round is well maintained, and the col- 
lection of yearling bulls is the best that has ever been got 
together in Birmingham ; the judges marking their apprecia- 
tion by awarding, in addition to the four prizes, a dozen highly 
commended and twenty-four commendations. The Prince 
of Wales is an exhibitor; and among other well-known 
breeders represented were the Dukes of Devonshire, 
Portland and Rutland, Lady Rothschild, Lords Francis 
Cecil, Moreton, Penrhyn, Wrottesley and Northbrook, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, M.P., and Mr. Rankin, M.P. Bell's Weekly 
Messenger Cup and the society's championship prize for 
young bulls both went to Mr. H. J. Sheldon, of Shipston-on- 
Stour. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Portland, and Lord 
Francis Cecil secured commendations. The prizes went chiefly 
to the eastern and southern counties. 
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THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION. 

The small military force sent from Calcutta by the British 
Government of India to ascend the highlands above Chittagong, 
on the north-east coast of the Bay of Bengal, for the chastise- 
ment of hostile chiefs and tribes of the Looshai race, will soon 
reach the scene of action. This rugged piece of hill country, 
to the south of Assam and to the west of Upper Burmah, is 
overgrown with forest and jungle, through which the troops 
must cut their passage, adding much to the labours of the 
campaign. An officer of the 2nd Goorkhas, Lieutenant Cole, 
supplies us with a Sketch of his men busy in that needful task, 
which they performcleverlyand quickly. The jungleis probably 
more troublesome than the enemy is likely to be when he is 
overtaken. All the various tribes of that region, generally 
called “ Kookies” by the inhabitants of Eastern Pengal, are 
barbarous and ferocious, addicted to predatory inroads, and 
frequently shifting their abode. They are crafty in night 
marches and ambushes, which may try the vigilance of out- 
post officers and commanders of detachments ; but are incapable 
of formidable resistance in battle. The Looshais occupy the 
western side of the forest tract between the valley of the 
Irrawaddy and the sea-coast, while the Shindoos, the Khoomeas, 
and the Khoos, dwell more inland. 





A MOUNTAIN ROAD IN NEW ZEALAND. 
A correspondent and artist in New Zealand, Mr. Norman Davies, 
sends us a few sketches on the Canterbury and Nelson coach-road, 
which connects Christchurch, the capital of Canterbury, with 
the west-coast ports of the Southern Island. This is, perhaps, 
the finest and best-kept road in the colony, and, being the 
highway of all communication between the two coasts, it has 
plenty of traffic of every kind. Almost daily, large mobs of 
sheep and cattle are driven over it ; while “ swaggers,” tramp- 
ing across country, with their bundles, containing a blanket 
and change of clothes, mingle with gold-diggers or travelling 
hawkers. From Christchurch to Hokitika, on the west coast, 
is a favourite trip by coach for tourists and sightseers, who 
think themselves amply repaid by the fine scenery for any 
little hardships they may endure, and for the nervous shocks 
they may receive by an occasional upset in a river, or by 
acorner too closely shaved down some precipitous cuttings. 
The coaches, running twice a week, have the appearance of a 
cross-breed between the old “stager ” and a modern mail-cart. 
But there is no doubt of their efficiency, or that of their smart 
drivers, when the passenger finds himself safely landed on the 
other side of tremendous gorges and mountain passes. ‘Two 
wheelers and three leaders form the team, which is changed 
every fifteen miles or so; short stages being essential over 
such rough country. 

The features of the scenery along this road are singularly 
varied, but always beautiful. Sometimes the coach bowls 
gaily over the grassy undulations of some rich sheep-run, and 
past the pretty homestead lying nestled beneath the hills ; 
then, higher up, it winds cautiously through deep ravines, 
across rough river beds, and toils heavily over rugged mountain 
passes, where the passengers find themselves amongst snow 
and glaciers, until, descending the other side, the road cuts 
through densely luxuriant bush, where tree-ferns and black 
pines have grown to giant stature, and the thick undergrowth, 
aspiring creepers, and twisted trailers, make a scene of 
wondrous beauty. 

The road from Hokitika, after joining the branch road 
from Greymouth and Nelson, enters the valley of the Tere- 
makau, and, winding through forest and glade and along 
banks of lovely ferns, gives many picturesque peeps of the 
broad river and the rugged hills. About forty miles from 
Hokitika, the road ascends the Otira Gorge, which is surpass- 
ingly grand. On one side, the river rushes headlong from the 
heights, while the road, now cut out as it were from the over- 
hanging precipice, now bridged high above the foaming torrent, 
creeps up, zigzag fashion, the deep solitary ravine, walled in 
by dark mountains, streaked here and there by silvery cascades, 
leaping down sheer depths of one hundred feet. The summit, 
Arthur's Pass, 3300 ft. high, forms part of the water-shed 
between the west and east coasts, and is the dividing boundary 
between the provincial districts of Westland and Canterbury. 
The view from the summit is not extensive, but it has the 
charm of wild grandeur. The vegetation is strange ; 
small standing pools of water take the place of running 
streams ; and the surrounding mountain-tops, crested with ice 
and snow, and half hid in clouds, seem to gaze sullenly on the 
road as an outrage and usurpation. 

From Arthur's Pass the road descends gradually a romantic 
defile, and, fording the Waimakariri River. a mile of shingles 
and streams, reaches Bealey, where the mail-coach stops for 
the night. From Bealey the road winds among mountains and 
along lakes, through wild scenery, till it reaches Porter's I’ass, 
more than 3000 ft. above the sea. From that height, where 
first is seen by the traveller from Hokitika the panorama of 
the great Canterbury Plains, the road plunges, as it seems, 
but, in fact, scientifically subsides, into the depth below, and 
emerges on the level country reaching eastward to the sea, and 
stretching north and south as far as the eye can see. At 
Springfield, near which the Malvern coal-mines are worked, 
the railway goes to Christchurch, forty-three miles, by 
way of Rolleston, a station on the main south line from Christ- 
church to Dunedin. The road across the mountains, 147 miles 
from Christchurch to Hokitika, was made by the Provincial 
Government of Canterbury in 1866 ; it cost £150,000 ; and so 
well was it constructed thata four-horse mail coach has from that 
time traversed the distance twice a week, each way in two days, 
stopping one night on the road. The formidable natural diffi- 
culties have been overcome with admirable skill, and the 
journey is done with comparative ease and safety. The rail- 
way, now being constructed by a company with a Government 
grant, will enable passengers to travel across the island ina 
few hours. 


The Grocers’ Company have made a grant of £100 to the 
Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund, 66, South Audley-street. 

Compared with last year the Board of Trade returns for 
February exhibit a decrease of £383,139 in the exports, and 
an augmentation of £2,779,101 in the imports. 

The Queen's Jubilee presents, which have been arranged in 
the handsome cabinets prepared for their reception in the 
grand vestibule at Windsor Castle, are ready for exhibition. 
The days of admission to the castle are Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays during the absence of the Court. 

At the meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, on March 6, it was announced that the Lord Steward 
had, by the Queen’s command, issued invitations to the council 
and the high officers of the society to a private banquet at 
St. James’s Palace on Tuesday, March 26, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the society by Royal charter. 
The Earl of Morley, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, Mr. John 
Tremayne, and the Mayor and Town Clerk of Plymouth were 
introduced by Sir Massey Lopes, and invited the society to 
hold their show at Plymouth in 1890. The invitation was 
accepted. 
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SKETCHES ON THE WEST COAST COACHING-ROAD OF CANTERBURY AND NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 
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7, Seine-Boats, 


Fisherman's House, 5. Deserted Tin-Mines. 
6. Old Inns in the Market Square. 8. Waiting for the Fishing-Boats. 


A 
. Fishing in the Bay. 





Houses by the Beac h. 4 
58 ST. IVES, CORNWALL, 


2. Old 
RBAMBLING SKETCHES: 
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On the north coast of the remote Cornish peninsula, within 
fifteen miles of the Land’s End, is the Bay of St. Ives, leading 
to the landlocked harbour of Hayle and toan inlet that extends 
up to St. Erth. Here, according to tradition, was the landing- 
place of the Irish Christian missionaries in the fifth century, 
one of whom gave her name to St. Ives. The little town, with 
a hill behind it commanding a fine view north-east across the 
bay, which is four miles broad, to the lighthouse on Godrevy 
Island, is a pleasant and quiet place for seaside sojourn, and 
receives summer visitors, besides having a good share of the 
pilchard fishery. It has a fine old church, of Early Perpen- 
dicular Gothic architecture ; the churchyard walls are often 
washed by the sea. St. Ives was chartered as a corporate 
borough in the reign of Charles I., and long sent two members 
to the House of Commons, but only one member after the 
Reform Act of 1832. The Corporation preserves several in- 
teresting relics of its ancient municipal honours, including a 
loving-cup inscribed with a motto of “ peace and goodwill,” the 
gift of Sir Francis Basset. There are many traditions of 
local history; one is that of the plague in 1647, which 
destroyed a third of the population. The unfortunate town 
was put under an interdict during the pestilence ; and people 
from the neighbouring parishes deposited supplies of food on 
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are honestly due, is perhaps the least offender in this direction. 
With very few exceptions, he has allowed the poetic side of 
his art to hold in check the practical, and we thoroughly 
recognise the spirit in which are conceived such works as the 
“ Breaking-up of the Agamemnon” (in its various states), 
“The Sunset on the Thames” (173), “ The Towing-Path ”(150), 
“Greenwich” (200), “Harlech” (193, &c.), “Sonning Alms- 
houses” (154), and the like. In these and many others we 
recognise that Mr. Seymour Haden has gone direct to 
Nature for his inspirations; and although the render- 
ing may be at times prosaic, it is always marked by 
personality. Mr.Seymour Haden’s works, numbering nearly 150, 
cover the greater part of one of the long walls, and enable us 
to judge of his versatile powers, which fully entitle him to the 
post he occupies in the Society. It would be absurd to com- 
pare the President’s work with that of the best period of 
French or Dutch art; but we must recognise in it a variety 
which the earlier masters either here or on the Continent 
seldom, if ever, obtained. Its manysidedness, indeed, is 
somewhat too strongly marked, and one feels that Mr. Seymour 
Haden might have achieved greater results had he been less 
catholic in his aims and tastes. 

Individuality is, perhaps, most strongly marked in Mr. 
Walter Sickert’s work, which shows the peculiarity of Mr. 
Whistler's work emphasised and exaggerated. No doubt, as an 
impressionist, Mr. Sickert deserves credit for the rapid realism 
of his needle, as seen in thirty-one small plates (84), illustrat- 
ive of life in London under all. sorts of conditions ; but it 
can scarcely be held that the possession or contemplation of 


the margin of a stream at Pulmanter, where the money had 
been left for payment. Visitors staying at St. Ives enjoy 
picnic excursions to Carbis Valley, to the bold cliffs of 
Gurnard’s Head, or even to the Land's End. The old tin- 
mines of this district, worked out and abandoned, attract 
notice. The fishing-boats often make the bay a lively scene, 
both when they go out in the evening, to cast the seine-nets, 
and when they return in the morning. Our Rambling Artist's 
Sketches will perhaps remind some readers of a pleasant 
sojourn at this old-fashioned Cornish seaport. 


The Leeds Town Council have decided to purchase for 
£12,000 the site known as the Cross Flatts estate in that town, 
as a recreation-ground. A 

The foundation-stone of the new Assembly Rooms at Tam- 
worth, to be erected this year in commemoration of the Queen's 
Jubilee, was laid by the Mayor on March 7. 

At a dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. on March 7, Mr. 
Isaac Pitman was presented with a gold medal, in commemora- 
tion of the Jubilee of Phonography, which was celebrated by 
the International Shorthand Congress in 1887. Viscount 
Bury, who presided, in presenting the medal, said they owed a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Pitman for the great public services 
which he had rendered. 


A WINDFALL.—PICTURE BY C. REICHERT. 


such works will give permanent pleasure to the possessor. Very 
different is the effect produced by thedelicate works of Mr. Alfred 
East, Colonel Goff, Mr. Percy Robertson, Mr. Richard Toovey, 
and, above all, of Mr. William Strang—by each of whom we 
recognise that the métier of the painter-etcher has been under- 
stood in its strictest and best sense. The same may be said of 
Mr. J. P. Heseltine, the most distinguished of our amateurs, 
after the President, who sends three very characteristic 
sketches of the Riviera, the New Forest, and the London 
parks. In the last, the portico of “Stafford House” (30) 
forms the chief object ; but Mr. Heseltine has not allowed the 
temptation of producing a mere photographic effect to lead 
him away from the “ environments ” of his subject. Amongst 
the larger etchings which aim at popularity and commercial 
success, Mr. Axel Haig stands in the first rank with his 
interior of “Toledo Cathedral” (32), although many will be 
found to prefer his simpler works, “ A Hill-town, Navarre” 
(24)—in the full blaze of the mid-day sun—or the “ Streets of 
Toledo " (39), by moonlight. Mr. Haig naturally finds many 
competitors in the wide field he has opened up, and amongst 
the most successful specimens of the school may be mentioned 
Mr. Charles O. Murray's “ Ely Cathedral” (11), Mr. V. Hine’s 
“Lincoln” (111), Mr. E. Slocombe’s “ Ripon” (27), Mr. F. 
Slocombe’s “ Kenilworth Castle” (85), and Mr. David Law’s 
“ Alnwick Castle” (12). Mr. Wilfred Ball’s “ Venice ” (52)—as 
seen from the lagunes whilst the sun is setting in a golden 
blaze behind the Euganean Hills—belongs to a higher order 
of art and is quite one of the prominent works in the Exhibi- 
tion. Amongst others which should attract notice are Mr. 











ART NOTES. 
The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers has this year found suit- 
able quarters in the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society 
(Pall-mall East), and we are enabled to judge better of the 
works exhibited than on any former occasion. Unfortunately, 
few of the drawings, whether in aquatint or mezzotint, by 
dry-point or by the more ordinary method, fall within the 
strict definition conveyed by the name of the society. ‘There 
is abundance of excellent work; there is evidence that the 
English school of etching need not be afraid of foreign rivalry ; 
and, above all, there are distinct signs of the progress made in 
the art during the seven years of the society's existence. With 
all this, however, we are constrained to admit that in the 
majority of the sketches here shown the etcher has very 
seldom transferred to his plate the actual scenes he has 
had before his eyes. He has not worked upon his 
plate as the water-colour sketcher paints upon his paper, 
transferring to it the momentary impressions of the scene 
poetised and perfected in its passage through the artist's 
mind. ‘Too often we have careful, or even painful, 
elaborations of scenes already painted or sketched in which 
the chief aim of the etcher seems to have been to produce a 
work which would have a commercial value. The President, 
Mr. Seymour Haden, to whom the honours of the exhibiticu 
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Percy Robertson's “ Westminster Bridge ” (5) ; “ Church-street, 
Godalming ” (44); Mr. C. E. Holloway’s “The ‘ Victory’ at 
Rest” (28), which may be contrasted with Mr. Tristram 
Ellis’ “The ‘ Victory’ at Portsmouth” (35) ; Mr. Charles Robert- 
son’s “ The Lock ” (20), Mr. Alfred East’s “ Trélant ” (66), Mr. 
A. Toovey’s “ Dieppe Harbour” (71), Mr. D. Y. Cameron's 
“ Perthshire Village” (75), Mr. Percy Thomas's “ Birthday ” 
(295), Mr. W. Strang’s “ After Work” (334)—quite one of the 
strongest works in the room, and Mrs. Lea Merritt's “ Waiting 
for the Mass” (47), a sympathetic treatment of the Irish 
peasantry of the county Cork. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Anthony Hiley Hoskins, K.C.B., has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief on the Mediterranean station. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have decided to grant 
Mr. Lovick, assistant engineer, a pension of £666 a year. 
Several other officers have tendered their resignations. 

A public meeting in support of the extension of the 
franchise to women was held in Westminster Townhall on 
March 7, Colonel Cotton, M.P., presiding, and was addressed 
by several speakers. A memorial to the First Lord of the 
Treasury was adopted. 

At a meeting of the Royal Botanic Society of London, held 
on March 9, a branch of coffee thickly set with ripe fruit from a 
plant growing in the society’s conservatory was shown at the 
meeting. Dr. Prior mentioned asa curious fact that in parts of 
Abyssinia the fleshy outside husk only was eaten, the part we 
use being thrown away as worthless. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE STORY OF THE ISLANDS. 

The usual definition of an island as a piece of land surrounded 
by water may do very well for the elementary school and for 
infantile minds, but Iam not sure that it should suffice for any 
stage of culture beyond the lowest and simplest. For there 
happen to exist ways of looking at islands which, while 
accessible to everybody, appear to me to unite in themselves all 
the merits of a true educational system. Stating my belief in 
another fashion, I declare that ordinary and common modes 
of teaching geography are not only dull and uninteresting, but 
fail to impart any adequate notion of the form, configuration, 
and, least of all. the history of our earth. Your ordinary text- 
book of geography, “as she is written,” talks barely and baldly 
about the size of countries, their boundaries, their rivers and 
lakes, capes and headlands, their populations, their religions, 
and their chief products. These are all facts, no doubt ; but 
they are facts which resemble pearls destitute of any string 
whereby they may be converted into a necklace, and thus made 
useful and ornamental, both. My belief, therefore, leads to 
the assertion that we should become more scientific—but 
not thereby less popular—in our geographical teaching in 
schools; and this very subject of islands shows the way 
of reform. Science, in this sense, dives below the bare 
facts of the text-book, and seeks to give reasons for these 
facts. It places itself in the position of an expositor and 
expounder of the manner in which our world and its affairs 
have come to assume their existing order. 

Geographically, all islands are regarded as of much the 
same constitution. They are detached masses of land, sur- 
rounded by sea, and differing, to the mind of the school-boy or 
school-girl, chiefly in size. Australia is a big island; Mada- 
gascar is not so big; and from Ceylon onwards to Mauritius or 
the Azores there are found all degrees and gradations of mag- 
nitude. This, with a few details about the quarters of the 
world in which islands exist, and with some ideas about 
products and peoples, complete the geographical knowledge of 
the average man and woman. Science takes up the matter 
where common-place geography ends its story. It asks, first 
of all, what islands really are, and how one island differs 
from another. As the result of its investigations, science 
soon discovers that islands may be divided by their nature 
into two distinct sets or classes. Of these two divisions, 
the first includes islands which can lay claim to that 
title from the first day. of their existence, in that they 
have never formed part and parcel of any larger mass of land. 
Thus we first distinguish the so-called “volcanic” islands, 
which, like the Azores, have been thrust up from the sea- 
depths by volcanic action, to form detached masses of land 
existing, it may be, many miles from a continent or mainland. 
Then comes a second class of islands which are called “ con- 
tinental,” because, whatever their size, form, or situation, we 
can prove them to be, geologically, part and parcel of a bigger 
tract of land. They are the separated and disjoined fragments, 
so to speak, of a larger land-mass. Under this head are to be 
included many islands we know. The British Islands are 
simply detached parts of the European Continent; just as 
Trinidad is a fragment of South America; or as the Malay 
Archipelago represents the broken-up land which, once upon a 
time in its hale and solid state, connected Asia and Australia. 
Even New Zealand and Madagascar are continental islands in 
their way, although the exact dates of their separation may 
be very hard to trace in the mists of geological time. 

Tlaving thus succeeded in distinguishing between islands 
which, like St. Helena, the Azores, the Galapagos, and so forth, 
represent the eruptions into the earth’s outside mass of volcanic 
matter ; and those which, like Britain, Trinidad, and the West 
Indies, are really the detached pieces of large land-tracts, it 
behoves us to inquire further into the history of each group. 
We find the sea around our volcanic islands of great depth. 
They are separated from their mainlands, it may be, by 
abysses of ocean. On the other hand, the continental islands 
have, relatively, shallow seas separating them from their 
nearest continents. Witness, in proof of this statement, the 
German Ocean, the English Channel, the sea between 
Trinidad and America, or the general depth of the seas around 
the Malayan islands. We find a test, not only of the nature of 
an island in the depth of the seas around it—apart from its 
rock-structure—bnt, in the case of the continental islands, we 
can assure ourselves of the length of time they have been 
separted from their mainlands, by having regard to the 
same matter of ocean-deepness. The Azores, as volcanic 
islands, are thus separated from Portugal by sea varying from 
2000 to 2500 fathoms. Within a short distance from the 
islands themselves the sea is about 1000 fathoms deep ; within 
300 miles it is 1800 fathoms, and soon deepens to 2500. With 
the Bermudas the case is similar: some 450 miles off, we reach 
the sea-bottom at 3825 and 3875 fathoms. St. Helena has sea 
of 2860 fathoms deep bet-veen it and Africa, some 1100 miles 
off. Contrariwise, the sea around our own shores is com- 
paratively shallow; but, as I have remarked, whenever a 
continental island shows, like Madagascar, a deep channel 
between it and its mainland, the story such depth tells us is 
one of long detachment from the mother-country. 

So far, islands have shown us that geologically, their 
history is interesting in respect of the marked variation 
between the two classes. Not less interesting is the 
widitional evidence about islands which their animals and 
plants have to tell. Whence, let us ask, have detached islands, 
like the Azores, obtained their animals and plants? Upraised 
from the sea-bed, as have been these islands, their living 
population must have been derived from other and previously- 
peopled lands. This supposition is confirmed by our finding 
that on the Azores we discover no animals or plants—excluding 
those of man’s introduction—which are not found on the 
Portuguese coast. The rabbits, weasels, mice, and a single 
kind of lizard, found in the Azores are importations. The birds 

hich, of conrse. can fly over the intervening sea, are those of 
Enrope; such also are the insects; and such, again, are the 
plants. In a word, there is nothing about the animals and plants 
of the Azores which we cannot explain by a reference to their 
Enropean origin. Then also, on such detached islands, we 
cannot expect to find native quadrupeds or frogs; for these 
animals will not face and brave a long swim in the sea. Ina 
word, it is precisely those animals and plants which have ways 
and means of conveyance over tracts of sea which people 
these distant islands, and come to live and flourish thereon. 

Very different is the case with our continental islands. 
Here, the animals and plants are those of the adjacent main- 
land, altered and modified only in so far as the length of the 
separation of the islands indicates and allows. Our British 
animals and plants are those of the Continent, and the life of 
Trinidad is that of South America, because there has been no 
time, practically, for change. But in Madagascar, Australia, 
and New Zealand. as islands long separated, each from its 
mainland, we find living things utterly unlike the greater 
land-mass from which each island was derived. Thus it is that 
together geology and biology teach us much about islands 
of which geography takes no heed. But of this story of 
animals, and the wanderings of animals and plants. more. at 
some future season. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Mrs R H Brrkett.—Thanks for further contributions, which shall be reported 
up na. Difficulty is not looked for in two-move positions, variety and elegance of 
play being chiefly required. Signor Aspa’s problem, in our opinion, is one of 
unusual pretiiness. 

H F L Meyer (Sydenham).—Problems received, and very acceptable. We shall 
also be pleased to have promised games. 

Mrs Bairp (Plymouth),—Thanks. Position looks well and works out nicely, but 
requires careful examination. 

A R WILSson (New Barnet).—No ; we publish the names in indiscrtminate order. 

W L Jongs.—Cook's “ Synopsis,” published by Simpkin and Marshall. A very 
handy little shilling book 1s Mortimer’s “ Chessplayers’ Pocket-Book,” published 
by Wyman and Son, 

A BECHGER (Alvost).—Did you send a remittance with the order? If not, the silence 
is probably accounted for, 

JAMES PavUL.—The carddid not reach us. We should be pleased to sccept your 
offer. Address “ Chess Editor.” 

W GLEAVE.—Problem shall be re-examined, and we hupe to find it right. 

W D Wricurt (Aberdare).—We will announce our decision next week. 

J - ELiis.—We think your suggestion a good one, and have determined to 
adopt it. 

W W F (Tufnell Park’.—Yes; if the King has not been moved in conseyuence of 
the check. 

R ADAMSON.—Many thanks. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2338 received from _G B Hewett (Middle 
Colaha); of No, 2340 from Sergeant Retchford (Penzance), W H Hayton, Blair H 
Cochrane, Emil Frau,and T Hammel ; of No. 2341 from E Bohnstedt, C Ethering- 
ton, Jack (Ryde), Sergeant Retchford, T Hammel, and P C (The Hague); of No. 
2342 from A W Hamilton Gell, E Bohnstedt, W H Hayton, and J. Hill. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2343 received from A R Wilson (New 
Rarnet), Deita, A W Hamilton Gell, } Kelly (Lifton), Thomas Chown, Julia 
Short,C E P, Jupiter Junior, E Lucs ¢ Casella (Paris), E Bohnstedt, J Stanley 
James, Howard A, J Hall, Hermit, Martha F, A Newman, Columbus, Dr F Sr, 
John Martin (Southport), Trial, A P Greenly (Cobham), Rev Winfield Cooper, 









»), TG ‘ 
H Dorrington, A H Mole, H RS, Shadforth, F G Washington, G W Miller( Dalston), 
Rev J Gaskin, D McCoy (Galway), R Worters (Canterbury), BROS F t 
(Ryde), Mrs RH Birkett, W L Jones, J Coad, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), J Hepwor 
Shaw. James Paul (Tulse-hill), L Desanges, Blair H Cochrane, J A Lambert. 


ford), E St John Crane, Sergeant Retchford, E Louden, and W Hillier. 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2341. 
By G. HE \?rHCOTE, 
BLACK. 
K to B 3rd 
K to Kt 2nd, or Q 4th 


WHITE, 
1. R to R 8th 
2. Kt to Kt 8th (dble. ch) 
3. B mates accordingly. 
If Black play 1. K to B5th, then 2. Kt to K 5th (ch); and if 1. K to K 3rd, then 
2. R to R 5th, mating in each case on the following move. 


PROBLEM No. 2345, 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 











BLACK. 
Ap NV Y Y 
VU Yputia YY 
wy WY Yj 
Yj Y Sn; Y 
V/ GY 5 UY WY 
g Y Yf YY 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





CHESS IN HAVANNAH, 
The seventh game in the match between Messrs. STEINITZ and TSCHIGORIN, 
(Evans Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. 8.) WHITE (Mr. T.) 
P to K 4th 17. B to Q Kt 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 18.Q to K R 4th 
B to Q B 4th 19. Q toK R 5th 
B takes Kt P uite in keeping with the consummate 
5. P to Q B 3rd B to R 4th judgn eat vs! Hy marked White's play 
, " "4 throughout. he tempting move of Kt 
6. Castles Q to K B 3rd takes Kt P would at once be wet with 
A novelty introduced by Mr. Steinitz the reply of Qtakes K P. It is only fair 
in the belief that it cuts White's attack in this connection to notice the resource 
at the root. Against the best living and ingenuity with which Black has 
exponent of the Evans Gambit it does conducted an uphill game for the last 
not seem, however, to have fared very | eight or nine moves, 


BLACK (Mr. 8.) 
P to K R 3rd 
P to K Kt 4th 


WHITE (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. P to Q Kt 4th 


well. 19. Q to Q 6th 

7. P to Q 4th K KttoK 2nd wy), QR to Qsq Q to R 2nd 

8. BtoK Kt5th QtoQ 3rd 21.KttoQB2nd K to Kt 2nd 
9. P to Q 5th Kt to Q sq 22.QKttoQ4th QtwK Kt 3rd 
10. Q to Q R 4th 23. Q to Kt 4th P to K R 4th 


By this move Black's pieces are com-| 24. Kt to B5th(ch) K to Bsq 
pletely blocked on the Queen's side, and | 95, Q takes Kt P Q takes Q 
pnt Ty or — subsequently of 26. Kt takes Q P to R 5th 

: , 27. K to R sq 

10, B to Q Kt 3rd Anticipating Black's next move. White 
11. KttoQR = Qwk = 3rd now finishes uff the game with great skill. 

Black's Queen has to bear all the brunt | 97 R to R 4th 
of the attack, and isdriven from pillar to | “°° . +4 . 
post. It is very unusual to pt, such a | 28. P to K B 4th Kt to K 3rd 
want of combination in Mr. Steinitz’s | 29. P toK Kt 4th P takes P (en 
play. passant) 
12. B takes Kt K takes B 30. Kttakes Kt P R to R 3rd 
13. Kt takes K P Q two K B 3ri 31. Kt takes K BP K takes Kt 





14. Kt to K B 3rd Q takes B P 32. P wo B 5th K to K sq 
15. P to K 5th P to Q B 3rd 33. P takes Kt P takes P 
16. PtwoQé6th(ch) K to Bag 34. Kt to K 4th Resigns. 





The City Chess Club.played its out matches with the Universities on 
March 2, and sent in each case a team strong enough to bring back an 
unbeaten certificate. Against Oxford a decided victory was scored, of the 
ten games played 64 going to the metropolitan players and 3} to the 
Oxonians. A much stiffer contest was waged at Cambridge, where, at the 
call of time, five games were credited to the City and four to the home 
team, one being undecided. 

A match has been arranged between the City Club and the newly-formed 
Kent County Association, to be played on Wednesday next, March 20, 
at the Salutation Tavern, Newgate-street. There will be twenty players 
a side. 


It was reported to (® council of the National Pension 
Fund on March 7 that the invested funds reached £34,500. 
There had been 725 applications for pensions and sick pay, of 
whom 567 had paid contributions amounting to £10,774. 

Sir W. Kirby Green, the British Minister to Morocco, having 
been ordered perfect rest for the benefit of his health, has left 
Tangier for England, via Spain and France, on three months’ 
leave of absence. Consul White takes charge of British 
interests during his absence. 

Lord Brassey presided at the annual festival of the Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, held on March 7 in the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole. In proposing the 
toast of the evening, “Success to the Asylum,” the chairman 
mentioned that there were at present 285 children in the 
asylum, and if funds were forthcoming the committee 
hoped to bring up the number to the regulation 300. Con- 
tributions to the amount of £1500 were announced. 
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SKETCHES IN AUSTRALIA. 


The pleasant and thriving Victorian town of Geelong, on the 
shore of Port Phillip Bay opposite to Melbourne, was described 
in our last. Its Botanical Gardens were visited by our 
Special Artist, who especially admired the Fernery, and 
made it the subject of one of his Sketches. While staying in 
the city of Melbourne, he attended public worship one Sunday 
evening in the Pro-Cathedral. One feature of its services was 
rather a novelty: that of lady vocalists in the choir, with the 
boys and men attired in their stoles and surplices and college 
caps. Another Sketch is that of a street-scene in Melbourne, 
where stray dogs are a common nuisance. Men are employed, with 
specially-made carts, by order of the Town Council, to capture 
any dog not under proper control. It is very amusing to witness 
some of the incidents that take place. Mr. Melton Prior saw 
an old lady in a terrible state of mind, because her pet animal, 
having strayed from her side, was being unwillingly led to the 
receiving-cart. But his captor, on being made acquainted with 
the facts, returned the dog to the arms of its mistress, and it 
was almost stifled by her caresses. A view of the Hornly 
Lighthouse, on the Inner South Head of Port Jackson, guiding 
ships to the entrance of Sydney Harbour, is one of the Sketches 
from New South Wales. 








A SLAVE GANG IN ZANZIBAR. 


It would probably be more correct to state that this painful 
scene of human degradation took place on the East African 
mainland coast opposite to the island of Zanzibar, beyond the 
present rule of the Sultan. The sketch with which we have 
been furnished does not exaggerate the manner in which the 
victims of Arab cupidity and cruelty are forced to march 
hundreds of miles, chained and burthened, from remote 
interior districts, where they have been captured after the 
slaughter of half the men of their tribe, to the seashore, 
where they are sold into life-long bondage. It is to 
suppress this atrocious practice that the British gun-boats 
are constantly on the look-out for dhows attempting to run 
across to the ports of Southern Arabia; and the English 
Consul and Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, with the co-operation 
of the Sultan, have procured the liberation of many 
of the wretched natives of Africa. Nevertheless, we 
learn from the testimony of Mr. Joseph Thomson, and of 
other travellers, as well as from the missionaries, that the 
slave-trade is still carried on at a profit by finding purchasers 
on the mainland, while the carriage of ivory and other articles 
of merchandise for export is cheaply managed hy the 
employment of those slave-gangs. It remains to be seen 
whether the German expedition now on its way to 
Zanzibar will be successful in expelling the slave-traders. 
who seem to have allies in the chiefs of native tribes 
along the coast. The Arab adventurer conducting this 
miserable train, who appears in our Illustration stalking 
beside his line of slaves, armed with an old-fashioned gun and 
a sabre, does not stickle to put any of them to instant death 
for halting or murmuring in their dreadful journey. Some of 
those with whom he started, months ago, from beyond Lake 
Tanganyika, have perished in the wilderness and left their 
bodies to the wild beasts and the vultures. But the sale of 
survivors, though half-starved and worn out by fatigue, will 
make it a paying business, and he has no conscience or feeling 
of mercy. 








ART MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 

The Magazine of Art opens with a paper by M. G. Van 
Rensselaer on Washington Allston, A.R.A., whose works are 
better known in his native country, America, than in England, 
although he was an Associate of the English Academy, and his 
residence in America was the only obstacle to his attaining the 
higher honour. Mr. H. Seymour Trower contributes an 
article on Netsukés, illustrated with sketches of delightful 
specimens of those charming Japanese trifles, of which he has 
been for some time a collector, and is, therefore, a connoisseur. 
There is a good engraving of the fine picture by Mr. Frank 
Bramley, “ A Hopeless Dawn,” which excited so much atten- 
tion in last year’s Academy, and which has been purchased for 
the Chantrey Collection. Also one after the picture by Greuze, 
“A Dead Bird,” in the collection of the Baroness Nathaniel 
De Rothschild. Mr. L. Higgin continues his picturesque de- 
scription of the Isle of Arran, illustrated by J. MacWhirter, 
R.A.; and Mr. C. N. Williamson his paper on “ Illustrated 
Journalism in England.” 

Mr. Claude Phillips contributes to the current Art Journal 
some account of Herr Fritz Von Urde, the German painter, of 
the French school, whose unconventional religious pictures 
have attracted so much notice of late years, when they have 
been exhibited in the Salon. ‘The paper by Frances Sitwell on 
“Types of Beauty in Renaissance and Modern Painting” is 
interesting and profusely illustrated; the engraving of 
Leonardo da Vinci's “La Giaconda” is particularly good 
Captain Bingham’s article on the Bastille treats not only of the 
old historic building, but also of the model constructed in 
Paris, in view of the celebration of the centenary of its fall, at 
the Universal Exhibition, this year. The sketches illustrating 
it are extremely good, particularly that representing the Rue 
St. Antoine, one hundred years ago. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the Scottish 
Art Review for March is Mr. Percy Sturdee’s * Bohemianism 
in Anticoli-Corrado,” illustrated most charmingly by the writer 
and Mr. Harrington Mann. Mr. Frank Short continues his 
dissertation on “ Etching and Etchers " from a former number ; 
and Mr. James Oliphant contributes a most able protest against, 
and, at the same time, a plea for, the musical amateur. Two 
fine plates supplement this review : one, after the picture by 
Arthur Melville, A.R.S.A., entitled “'The Snake-Charmer ” ; 
the other, a reproduction of an etching by James M'‘Neil 
Whistler. 

The frontispiece to the second number of Art and Literature 
is a fine engraving of a portrait of Lord Tennyson. It contains, 
besides, three beautiful mezzographs—one, after a picture by 
Josef Israels, being particularly good. 

The March issue of Our Celebrities contains photographs 
of Baron Knutsford, Mr. J. Blundell Maple, M.P., and Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer, by Walery, and the usual monographs on 
the lives of the originals by Mr. L. Engel. 

We have received the prospectus of a new publication. 
entitled Academy Architecture and Annual Architectural 
Reriew, to appear in the begiuning of May next. It will con- 
tain over one hundred full-page illustrations, reproductions of 
drawings hung in the Royal Academy, accompanied by plan 
sketches. It is hoped to be a means of popularising the art 
of architecture, as well as being an exhaustive reference-book 
for members of the profession on the work of the last few 
years. 

The Dominion Illustrated, published weekly in Montreal 
and Toronto, is a pleasing proof made by that northern colony 
of its progress in art and literature. The illustrations, chiefly 
reproductions by the Meissenbach process, are most excellent, 
and the publication competes successfully with many of its 
American rivals. 
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PICKING UP STRAY DOGS, MELBOURNE. 
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CHOIR IN THE PRO-CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE. 


LIGHTHOUSE AT ENTRANCE TO SYDNEY HARBOUR. 


SKETCHES IN AUSTRALIA: BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 





























A SLAVE GANG IN 


ZANZIBAR, 
SKETCH BY MR. W. A. CHURCHILL. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


A woman's futile, and probably not serious, attempt to enlist 
in the British Army in this year of her Majesty has ended, 
naturally, in a police-cell. In older days, however, a few 
exceptional women succeeded in a like attempt. ‘Anne Chamber- 
laine, Christian Davies, and Hannah Snell all served in the 
british Forces. The last named enlisted in 1746, and, 
after three years spent in the Army, deserted in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with her sergeant, culminating 
in an unjast punishment inflicted upon her; but she 
merely transferred her services to the Navy, in which 
she remained for a number of years. She took part in 
the siege of Fort St. David, was specially commended by her 
officers for her daring, was wounded, recovered, and continued 
in the service, and ultimately, after twenty years in the Navy, 
received a good-service pension. She appears never to have 
been suspected by her comrades, though they did call 
her “Miss Molly” for her feminine appearance (she was a 
wife and had been a mother, and was only twenty-two years 
of age when she enlisted first) ; but she got rid of this nick- 
name, and substituted that of “Hearty Jemmy,” partly by 
being foremost in all the athletic and other diversions of the 
vessel. and partly by successfully meeting in single combat 
the man who most persistently called her by the effeminate 
sobriquet. A girl who had fallen in love with Hannah gave 
her the money by the aid of which she deserted the first time. 
This is not, perhaps, very surprising ; women of a decided, 
strong, yet tender and kind type, know how to be very 
attractive to other women. But it is curious to find Hannah 
herself, some years later, squandering her prize-money on 
another woman, who discarded “ Hearty Jemmy” when his 
treasure was spent. 

It is curious that a woman can go about undetected in 
male attire, but there is more evidence than the case of 
Hannah Snell and the other women named above of the 
thing having been done successfully. Mrs. Browning's page, 
who followed her unconscious husband to the war, when * Her 
little hand defiled with blood, Her tender tears of womanhood, 
Most woman-pure did make ™ is, doubtless, as mythical as Shak- 
speare’s Rosalind and Viola. But there actually was the extra- 
or linary Chevalier d’Eon, who went on diplomatic missions from 
the King of France to England. Sweden, and Russia, sometimes 
clad as a man and sometimes as a woman; who fought 
in the French Army, and who enjoyed a pension as a woman 


in her oldage. There is a contest now amongst authorities as 
to what the sex of this strange being really was; but certainly 
the Chevalier passed about the world as a man or a woman 
with equal assurance and safety, and neither by voice, bearing, 
nor manners was suspicion awakened amongst those meeting 
the traveller in either character. Then there was the 
Brazilian heroine, Donna Maria, daughter of one Gonsalvez De 
Almeida. This girl entered the army in disguise in order to 
patriotically fight for the independence of Brazil in 1820. 
Maria Graham (a well-known authoress of that time) saw 
Maria De Almeida in Rio in 1823, when the female-soldier, 
though betrayed by her sister to their father and so discovered, 
was still in the army, with the rank of an ensign and a 
decoration conferred on her for bravery by the Emperor. 
Her sex was revealed to her officers by her father coming 
to look for her; but the only difference that the 
revelation had made was that she had added a tartan 
kilt to the ordinary infantry uniform. She had seen a picture 
of a Highland soldier. and had adopted his distinctive garment 
as “the most feminine form of military dress.” She was not 
particularly masculine in her appearance, and her manners 
were gentle. “She has not contracted anything of the coarse 
or vulgar in her camp-life, and no imputation has ever been 
substantiated against her. One thing is certain: that her sex 
never was known until her father applied to her commanding 
officer.” Several women also fought without detection till 
death in the armies of either side in the United States civil war. 

Journalism is one of the newest of professions, and accord- 
ingly women entered upon it almost simultaneously with men. 
It would have been a departure from the traditions of litera- 
ture and an unwise ignoring of facts if the newly-founded 
“Institute of Journalists” had been confined to the male 
members of the profession. A proposal to do this, however, 
only received the votes of the mover and seconder, and the 
admission of ladies to the society was, with equal gener- 
osity and wisdom, carried with practical unanimity. The 
“Institute” is yet in its infancy. It may hereafter attain 
a position which will render it of consequence for women to 
be members of it; but just at present, though I am one of 
its 1200 members, I really cannot tell what it expects 
to achieve, beyond the promotion of comradeship. Only about 
a dozen ladies have joined the association as yet, amongst 
them being Mrs. Emily Crawford, of Paris, one of the most 
brilliant journalists of the day. 

The “ Institute,” as a beginning, has had a very dotinaai 
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conversazione given to its members by the Lord Mayor 
of London—the first recognition of journalists as a corporate 
body that the profession has ever received. It is, indeed, 
a very heterogeneous corporation, this company of workers 
on the daily and weekly press. The reporter-printer of an 
obscure sheet is a journalist on the one hand, and so, on the 
other, are some of the ablest men and women of letters of 
the day. Authors capable of the highest work in literature 
spend a large part of their time and strength on writing 
paragraphs, generally anonymous, partly because it allows 
them the exhilarating interest of sharing in the stress and 
movement of the living hour (not only “ Nothing human 
is alien to me,” but “Everything that mankind is doing 
is my business”), and partly because it pays them 
better than continually writing books. ‘Those are the two 
charms of journalism—influence and money; which is the 
greater charm in any given case, it is no use to ask the 
journalist himself. Probably we all write a good many things 
that we do not care to write because we are paid to write on 
those subjects, while every now and then we have the satis- 
faction of writing earnest words that our very souls believe, 
and giving aid toward what we would see accomplished. 
‘lhe double charm exists, and accounts for the eminence of 
intellect which the journalism of to-day enlists in its service. 
It was a wonderfully clever and bright-looking company that 
the Lord Mayor and his lady so gracefully entertained. 
The faces, as I looked round from the platform while the 
brief oratory of the evening was going on, somehow re- 
minded me of the flash of polished. steel sword-blades—so 
keen and yet so strong was the prevailing countenance. The 
Lady Mayoress wore a pretty demi-toilette gown of terra-cotta 
satin veiled with jetted lace, and black velvet bodice and panels. 
Margaret, Lady Sandhurst, was in black silk. 

* Powdered ” balls, which came to us from France, we are 
familiar with in London; but a new development of the idea, 
which is now being taken up eagerly in Paris, is still unknown 
tous. This fresh form of the social vanities is the diner de 
téte of which the Comtesse d’Anvers has been giving a series. 
The guests wear ordinary dinner gowns, but all have their 
heads dressed in some fanciful fashion. It may be an historical 
style that is adopted. or only one of those “ coiffures de fan- 
taisie” in which the skilled hairdresser delights. A glass 
coach and horses worn on a high powdered head, with curls 
falling on the shoulders, was considered the greatest success at 
the last diner de téte. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to cheose from, as well as the best possible value, 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century's reputation, 


MAPLE and CO.””S NEW SPECIMEN 
DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointéd with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers, 
THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as well as a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style. 





THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special attention 
to the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction in 
wear. The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple and Co. have been favoured by customers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles. 
MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 
SUITES.The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Early 
English sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas, 
MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 
SUITES,—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
small chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
waggon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash ; very substantial 
in character ; 23 guineas. 


FU RNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the world, Hundreds of Thousands 
of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 
goods are packed on the premises by experienced paekers— 
very essential when goods are for exportation 80 as to insure 
aafo delivery. The reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM-COURT- 


& GU 


ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
INDIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. receive 
all the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least two 
intermediate profits, 


APLE and CO. have also a great 

number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring 

about 12ft. by oft., which they are offering at the low 

price of 7 guineas, as well as a varied assortment of 
other sizes at proportionate prices, 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES,—All these goods are bought 
by MAPLE and CO.'S Agents in Persia, and sold at 
Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at least two intermediate profits, 


To BUYERS of ORIENTAL 

CARPETS. — MAPLE and CO, offer exceptional 
facilities to buyers of ORIENTAL CARPETS, The goods 
are exhibited in ware-rooms, some of which are more than 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 
be fully displayed and minutely examined. 






WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
A TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitable for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
the geod taste and comfortable circumstances of its 


possessor. 


TURKEY CARPETS AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES.-MAPLE and CO, are not 
only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 
but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, are able to 
exercise close supervision over the whole process of 
manufacture, which is the only way that excellence of 
colouring and workmanship can be guaranteed. In this 
way, Maple and Co, save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 
two intermediate profits, 


MAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 
MAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 
uf Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


VELVET. 








THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 

Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
The reputation of halfacentury, Factories: Beaumont- 
place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road ; Park-street, Islington. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 
POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready fur immediate delivery. All Goods marked in 
plain figures for net cash-—a system established 50 
years. 


MAPLE & CO. London, Paris, and Smyrna, 





MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen, The system 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash. Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE'S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century's reputation, 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 
direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road. Factories: 
Beaumont - place, Euston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c.- 





THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 


500 IN STOCK. 
MAPLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
| gama cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s, Illustration 
ree. 
MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£1710s, Designs and full particulars free. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 


ren Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. 6 in, to 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 
PpostTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can pores 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not less, than 
any other house in England. Patterns sent and quotations 
given free of charge. 


For Music, see page 346; Wills and Bequests, page 348 ; The Playhouses, page 350. 
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The concert of the Bach Choir could only before be briefly 
referred to, leaving some comments for present writing. As 
before said, the selection consisted entirely of works by the 
great composer whose name is associated with the institution 
that was established in 1876, with the special purpose of 
promoting the performance of music by the grand old German 
classic. This purpose has, on some occasions, been largely 
departed from by the admission of works by other composers, 
sometimes almost to the exclusion of those of Bach. The 
programme of the recent concert now referred to was more in 
analogy with the avowed object of the institution than has 
been the case on some previous occasions. Two of his many 
church cantatas—* Wachet auf ” and “ Halt im Gediichtniss "— 
and his choral (unaccompanied) motett for eight voices, 
“Singet dem MHerrn,” were excellently rendered, espe- 
cially by the well-trained choristers. The first- named 
work is based on the old Lutheran chorale which gives it its 
title, and is the same melody introduced into Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul” as “ Sleepers, Awake.” The vocal programme now 
referred to was varied by Herr Joachim’s admirable perform- 
ance of Bach's violin concerto in A minor, and his sonata in 
G minor for violin alone. The violinist also rendered the 
obbligato for his instrument in the first of the cantatas ; that 
for the oboe, and another for the obsolete oboe d'amore in 
the concluding cantata, having been skilfully played by Mr. 
Lebon. The solo vocalists of the evening were Misses L. 
Lehmann and Himing, Mr. C. Wade and Mr. P. Greene. Pro- 
fessor Stanford conducted with his well-known skill and care. 

As already briefly announced, Ash Wednesday was specially 
solemnised by performances at the Albert Hall and St. James's 
Hall, Gounod’s oratorio “ The Redemption” having been given 
hy the Royal Choral Society in the first-named building, and 
a sacred selection in the other. The soprano solos in the 
oratorio were brightly rendered by Miss Robertson, and those 
for contralto with admirable expression by Madame Patey. 
Mr. W. Mills having also sung with special effect. The other 
soloists were Mr.C. Banksand Mr. R. Hilton. Mr. Barnby con- 
ducted as usual. At the St. James's Hall concert Mr. Sims Reeves 
appeared, for the first time after his rather prolonged illness, and 
sang Handel's “ Deeper and deeper still” and “ Waft her, 
Angels,” and the solo “I will arise,” from Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
* Prodigal Son.” Other well-known vocalists contributed to 
the programme. The concert was given in lieu of one of Mr. 
John Boosey’s usual * London Ballad Concerts,” the twenty- 
third season of which is now nearly terminated, the last of 
the morning performances having been announced for March 13, 
and the last evening performance on March 20. 

The second appearance of Herr Joachim at the Popular 
Concerts at St. James's Hall took place at the afternoon 
performance on March 9, when he again proved that his 
exceptional powers are in their fullest perfection. This was 
manifested in the leading parts of a string quintet by Mozart, 
quartet movements by Mendelssohn, and in the duet sonata 
(Op. 13) by Herr Grieg, who was the pianist of the day ; 
Madame Grieg having been the vocalist. At the evening 
Popular Concert of March 11 Madame Néruda and Herr 
Joachim were associated in Bach's concerto for two violins; 
Miss F. Davies was the solo pianist, and Miss M. Hall the 
vocalist. 

Miss Nettie Wood, an estimable vocalist (who has recently 
sung with much success), gave an evening concert at Steinway 
Hall on March 7, when her programme included the co- 





Emily Tate gave a concert on the same day at Brixton Hall; 
the Westminster Orchestral Society held their twelfth concert 
on March 13 in the Westminster Townhall ; and Mr. Arthur 
Ronsbey, the well-known operatic baritone, announces a special 
morning performance of “The Marriage of Figaro” on 
March 14 at the Strand Theatre. 

The fifteenth of the present series of Saturday afternoon 
concerts at the Crystal Palace included two important works 
that were performed for the first time there—Dr. J. F. Bridge's 
overture, entitled “ Morte d’Arthur,’ and Brahms’s fourth 
symphony. Both these compositions have been performed 
elsewhere, and commented on by us. Each was effectively 
rendered by the fine band conducted by Mr. Manns. The 
concert also included Madame Néruda’s admirable performance 
of Beethoven's violin concerto and a movement by Spohr, and 
vocal pieces rendered by Mr. P. Greene. 

The first of a series of classical concerts at the Croydon 
Public Hall was announced for March 12. 

The Philharmonic Society was to open its seventy-seventh 
season at St. James's Hall on March 14. The programme com- 
prised several interesting works; Dr. Mackenzie having been 
announced as conductor, in lieu of Mr. Cowen, who has not yet 
returned from his Australian engagement. Of the perform- 
ances of the opening Philharmonic concert we must speak 
hereafter. 

The date of St. Patrick’s Day falling on Sunday, a concert 
of a national character was announced for March 16 at 
St. James’s Hall, and another for March 18 at the Royal Albert 
Hall, each programme presenting appropriate features, and 
comprising the names of eminent artists. 

The deaths were recently reported of M. Davidoff, a skilful 
violoncellist; and Dr. W. H. Monk, who was eminent as an 
organist, as director of the choir at King’s College, and as one 
of the editors of “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern”: another 
recent death having been that of Mr. Sydney Smith, an 
esteemed pianist and teacher of his instrument, who produced 
much brilliant and showy pianoforte music, well calculated 
for teaching purposes. 

The 15lst dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, it is to 
be hoped, will have resulted in substantial benefit, by means of 
donations and subscriptions, to an institution that has long 
administered large and widespread help to decayed musicians, 
their widows and orphans, and this by a system of efficient 
and inexpensive management that favourably contrasts with 
that of some other societies having similar objects. 


The class-lists of the Cambridge University local examin- 
ations have been published. In the various classes 3187 
junior boys passed or satisfied the examiners, whilst 1601 
failed. Of the senior boys 332 passed in the three classes or 
satisfied the examiners, and 195 failed. The junior girls passed 
1645 in the several classes or satisfied the examiners, and 868 
failed ; whilst 935 senior girls passed in the several classes or 
satisfied the examiners, and 513 failed. 

The National Association of Journalists held a meeting on 
March 9 in the Mansion House, where, in accordance with the 
instructions of the special general conference at Bristol, the 
association was converted into the Institute of Journalists. In 
the afternoon the annual meeting of the London district was 
held in the Egyptian Hall,and in the evening a large company 
assembled at the Mansion House to a reception and conversa- 
zione given by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress to meet the 
president and council of the institute. 
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FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The spring Commission of the Free Church of Scotland met in 
the Free Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, on March 6, the Rev. Dr. 
Aird, Creich, moderator. In the course of the proceedings 
Principal Rainy gave in a report on behalf of the Sustentation 
Fund Committee. The state of the fund for nine months 
ending Feb. 10 last was £111,971, an increase of £827. Dr. 
Rainy said that now was the time when they should steadily 
move forward in connection with the Sustentation Fund, and 
that the time was near when they must make, not only an 
advance, but a decided and a remarkable advance in connection 
with it. The following were appointed corresponding 
members to the synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England :—The Rev. Dr. Adam, the Rev. John M‘Ewan, and 
the Rev. Dr. Candlish, ministers; Mr. E. A. Stuart Gray, of 
Gray and Kinfauns, Mr. R. R. Simpson, W.S., and Mr. Hugh 
Brown, Glasgow, elders. 3 

Dr. Rainy made a statement regarding the Universities 
Bill. He said they had always been disposed not to 
press the matter of theological halls unduly so long as the 
Government did not take up the question of universities in 
general ; but when they had done so they thought the matter 
should be put on such a footing that they should have some 
security that the question as relating to their own theological 
halls should be fairly looked at and justly disposed of. 
Without saying anything invidious, he thought he was 
correct in saying that the general impression was that a 
Government Commission could not, taken as a whole, be 
regarded as strong and impartial enough to have committed 
to it the absolute and final disposal of so great an interest. 
He proposed that, as the Bill might be taken up by Parliament 
before next assembly, they authorise the Commission to send 
a small deputation to London for the purpose of watching 
over the Bill, which was agreed to. Mr. R. G. Balfour sub- 
mitted a report from the Marriage Affinity Bill committee, in 
which the form of the Bill was characterised as peculiarly 
objectionable. The committee recommended that Parliament 
be petitioned against the Bill. The report was adopted. 

At a subsequent private conference, Dr. Laird, Cupar, 
intimated his acceptance of the moderatorship of next general 
assembly. 


The Commander-in-Chief has approved of the holding of 
the tenth annual military tournament at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, from June 20 to June 29. A net amount 
of £21,000 has been contributed by the tournaments to the 
military charities since 1880. 

Owing to the pressing need of a proper drill-hall, and the 
necessary accommodation for the Head-quarter Staff, new head- 
quarters for the 20th Middlesex (Artists’) R.V. have recently 
been erected on a convenient site, at a cost of £6500, including 
the requisite fittings and furniture; of this amount about 
£3200 has been subscribed by the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the regiment, aided by some few outside 
friends, leaving a debt of about £3300. In aid of the fund for 
paying off this debt, a matinée will be held at the new head- 
quarters on Monday afternoon, March 25, when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have signified their consent to open the 
new building. Many distinguished artistes have promised 
their assistance. Tickets, to include admission to the opening 
ceremony and entertainment, one guinea each, may be obtained 
of the honorary secretary of the entertainment committee, 
Captain Gore Browne, Adjutant, at the head-quarters, Duke's- 
road, Euston-road, W. 





CLDOSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
Show-Roms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. (-»:=) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ *Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 





LERY.— The Stock of Bracelets, 

s, Earrings, Necklets, &c., is the 
st and choicest in London, and con- 
lesigns of rare beanty and excellence 
» be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
f which is respectfully. invited. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS.— 
( 


HIGH - CLAss JEWEL- 





hoice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 

e, three, or five rows, from £10 to 

é50; also an immense variety of Pearl 

ind Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids and Bridal Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnificent and 
varied collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
s. Original designs and estimates 





n 








Fine Pearland Diamond 
Doubie Heart and 


Tie Ring, £18 10s. 


— 





Gold Keyless Watch Bracelet. 
Watch can be detached and worn separately, £10 10s. 









Fine Dismons 5-stone 
half-hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £00. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 
A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices. 
SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 
but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments, 


NOVELTIES.—A succession 

of Novelties by the Company's own 
artists and designers is constamtly being 
produced to anticipate the requirements 
of purchasers, 


CASH PRICES.— The 

Company, conducting their business 
both in buying and selling for cash, are 
enabled to offer purchasers great ad- 
vantages over the usual credit houses, 
All goods are marked in plain figures for 
cash without discount. 














prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS.— 





An immense variety of inexpensive 
s, specially suitable for presents, 
tending purchaser should inspect 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 











Goods forwarded 
to the Country 
on approval. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a Landon reference or deposit. 

























fore decidin, elsewhere, when 
! in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 





EPAIRS and REMODEL- 
ING OF FAMILY JEW: LS.—The 
pany undertake the Repair of all 
of Je ¥y and the Remounting 
Family Jewels Great attention is 


isiness, 








s branch o 


nd gns and estimates are furnished 
f of charge. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


CAUTION.—The Company 
regret to find that many of their 





Designs are bel 
~ Cl 





They beg to notify that their only 
London retail address is 112, REGENT- 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
acenrate timeKecpers, at very moderate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s. to £100. 





Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 









Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, to form 
Brooch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50. 





Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Breoch, Pendant, 
or Hair-Pin, £20. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET. 





COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


TESTIMONIALS.—The 

numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers, is a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures, 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 


MEDALS.—Awarded Seven 

Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinetion 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures. 


ATALOGUE, containing 

thousands of designa, beautifully 

illustrated, sent post-free to all -parts of 
the world, 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


TOSTI'S LAST NEW SONGS. 
VES ETIAN SONG. 
Isidore De Lara, Reginald Groome, Hirwen 
Jones, and Fred. King. 
V ENETIAN SONG. 
Words by B.C, Stephenson. 
In B flat, D flat, EB flit and F. 


E ‘VER YOURS SINCERELY. 


Sung by Miss Annie Marriott 
and P ercy Palmer. 


kK VER YOURS SINCERELY. 
Words by Agnes Glave. 
In E flat, F and G. 


CARACCIOLO'S NEW SONG. 
BESIDE THE WEIR. 
Words by Beatty Kingston. 
BESID DE THE WEIR. 
In E and F. 
MAUDE E. WHITE'S LAST NEW SONG. 
YOME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
j Sung by Miss Helen SOM) Miss Kate 


Flynn, Miss Annie Dwel Miss Lucie 
Johnstone, and Mrs. P rire Williams, 


(SOME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
J In C, E, and F. 

ALFRED CELLIER’S NEW SONGS. 
(;ABRIELLE. 


By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 


( M ABRIELLE. 


By Composer of “ Queen of my Heart,’ 


UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Song. 
b On Alfreti Cellier’s popular Waltz. 
NIGHT IN MUNICH. Song. 


{‘UMMER 
S Arranaed by E. Terry 


i. Ter 
On “Summer Night in Munic hn” Waltz, 


I A SIRENE. 
4 Morceau de Salon. 
Mattei’s latest success, 
: : CARLO ALBANESI. 
WG ERENADE MAURESQUE. 


Played by the Composer with great success, 


\ OCTURNE. 
4 Just Published. 

Each 2s, net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


}rRstT AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 
for PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 189, 


‘HAPPELL and 
for INDIA and the COLONIES. Tron-framed and extra 
screwed, from 38 Guineas. Testimonials and Lists, dierent 


( ‘H APPE LL ond CO.’S . IMPROV E D IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New Designs, 
Maryueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas, 





(AH. \P PE LL and CO’S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System, New or Secondhand, 





Sung by Miss Kate Flynn, Courtice Pounds, | 


CO’S PIANOFORTES | 


({Lou GH and WARREN'S CELEBR: ATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6Guineas to 250 Guineas, 
Pronounced by the highest judge sto be superior to all others 
in quality oftone, ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


NEW MUSIC. 


N ETZLER’S SACRED PUBLICATIONS 


Five Songs. By F. H. COWEN, 


Lte8T IN DARKNESS. In D, F, and G. 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
PASSING AWAY. 
(HE PILGRIMS 
(PHE RIVER SHORE. 
JB VENING HYMN. 


Post-free 2s, cach net ; or, complete in Book, 4s. net, 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER. 
(HE LORD WAKED AS ONE OUT OF 


SL “yf G 
HATTON, 
Price ral. net 
Just) Published, 
COMMUNION AND 


\ MORNING 
va EVENING SERVICE, Composed expressly for the 
use of Parish Church Choirs by JOSEPH BARNBY, Com- 
plete, 1s. net. 
r Separately, 
1 TE.DEUM LAU DAMUS. in, 3d.” 
BENEDICTUS, in ©, 3d 
3. KYRIE ELEISON (two Settings), Nicene Creed, Sanctus, 
Two Hymns, and Gloria in Excelsis, 6d, 
4. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, 3d. 


A NTIPHON 8; or, Short Anthems. 
ARNBY. 
“In blissful aaa oes re. tay a” 
1. AS NOW THE SUN’S DECL NG 
. CHRIST WHOSE GLORY Fi Ls 
i SPIRIT OF fan Y, TRUTH, xD lov E. 


4. ABIDE W 
Y AND NINE (in the Press), 





IES. 





THERE WERE 
. MY GOD, I THANK T 











HEE, 
Price 14d. each. 
Music midway between the Anthem and the Hymn Tune, — 
COMMUNION SERVICE. Ch. Gounod. 
J 
Edited by Joseph Barnby. 2s. net. 
WORKS FOR CHURCH USE BY RICHARD REDHEAD, 
ING PRAYER. 
al Notation and accompanying Harmonies through- 
3s. 
THE PSALTER printed Ara ice 2 
CAN bth Le ES AND HYMNS as used at Matins and Evensong, 
1. 
PROP Hit PSALMS, appointed by the Church to be said on 
ertain days, together with the Gospel Canticles, set to 
+ 1s, € 
BOOK | gl © OM MON PRAYER with Ritual Song, hound in 
cloth 
Christian year, and Occasional boggles ie the Litany 
and Appendix in two parts, pri 


These Antiphons are Cosigned te coonpy a positionin Church 
(For Men's Voices only.) 
Ths ORDER FOR MORNING 
Superior Edition extra, price 48, 
an Appendix to the Psalter, price 6 
anc ient Psalm tunes, price 
price &s. 
METRICAL LIT ANIES for the several Seasons of the 
MUSIC FOR THE OFFICE OF THE. HOLY EUCHARIST, 


heing the Kyrie Eleison,Credo, Sanctus Benedictus, Agnus | 


Dei, Hymns and Salutaris Hostia esca Viatorum, and 
Gloria in Excelsis, price 1s. 6d, 


YMNS OF LOVE AND PRAISE. 


. PROCE BSIORAL HYMN, “ Christ is the Foundation.” 
2. HARV Re ww N,“ Earth below is teeming.’ 
3. LEN HYMN * Low at Thy feet I lie.” 
4. OFFERTORY HYMN, “ Holy offerings, rich and rare.” 
4d. each. 
Words only 4s. per 100, 


MAS°oN and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
i Supplied to 
Her Majesty the Queen, 
H.1.M. the Empress Eugénie, 





ane f 
many of the Nobility. 


— and HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to 
Cathedrals, Churches, and ¢ hi apele it in all Parts of the World. 
Prices, £8 to £4 
New Illustrated ¢ Natalogue ‘post-free. 


\ ETZLER and CO., 
4 2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 





L OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 





DREAM. By THEO 

BONHEUR. Splendidly Iilustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz las become the snecess of the season and the 
Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c. 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready. 

LONDON Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 

M4, Great Marlborough-street, 


™ LADIE S.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, 
° large reduction and post-free, “All New Songs, Pieces, 
ill Publishers, New copies, best editions, Prices com- 
: ence + 61. ad. Catalogues sent post-free.— J. W. MOFFATT, 
2), Caledonian-road, London, N. Established 1827 


JOHN | BEOADWOOD and 
‘at Pulteney-street, Londo 
GOLD Mis DAL INVENTIONS XI BETTON 1845, 
GOLD MEDAL S801 } ‘TY 
PIANOFORTES for SALI ‘ 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


| Daas ARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 

Ix, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 g8 


K RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, 
4 5) guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from _s5 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


Lev E'S GOLDEN 














from 


Founded, 1438 ; Rebuilt, 1s87, 
1 OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs 
4 to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
Ot and 1065, In#shopsgate-within, London, E.Cc, 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
eFe Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices ; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Kegent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 


[ HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


EXHIBITION.—The 


desire it to be most Se understood that they are | 


haces 3 Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
, Baker-street, Portman- requare » London, w. 


PIANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 


An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pa 
cash of purchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, C ‘ollard, 
Erard, and other good makera at nominal prices. Lists free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27 , Baker -street, it, Landon, w. 





’ Eh 
D ALMAINE and CO. 
ORGANS.—Absolute Sale. New Partnership. Ten 
years’ warranty. Kasay terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Clase 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas, | Clases 4, 26 guineas, | Clase 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guinens, | Clase 5. 30 guineas. | Class &, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guinea 
upwards, Full price ;aid will be allowed for any instrumen 
within three years if one of a higher class he taken, and will 
be exchinged free if not approved of within one month. 
Tilustrations and particulars post-free.—T, D'ALMAINE, and 
CO. (Established uted Years), 91, Mice ds -pavement, London, 


AND COUGH. 











THROAT IRRITATION 


PIANOS AND | 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, induce ing | 


cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms tse EPPS’ 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited hy the act of sucking, the glycerine 
in these enrpene confections hecomes activ ely healing. 

Sold in Tins, Is, 1§d., labe ‘lied “JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free, 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


J OHN aa ing and Sons’ 


ATENT SOSTENE i PIANOS, 
RETU NE dD FROM HIRE 
may be purchased a 
GREATL Y RE DU CE ‘D PRICES 
Illustrated and Priced Lists post-free on app Me ation, 
18, 20,and 25, Wigmore-street, London, 





jy HA T IS YOUR CREST and “MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in mediwval and modern styles, Signet rings, 
Iscarat, frum 428,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, WC 


W LLE TON "8 GUINEA BOX of ORES TED 
STATIONERY—a pare am of BEST QUALITY Paper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address, he chaae forengraving stee ae Wedding 
and Invitation Carda, rd-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 28, md. cu Seal Engraver , Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Mz 














(HocoLaT NIER. 


ME 
Awarded 


the 
at GHEST HONOURS 
NLL EXHIBITIONS. 





(CHOCOLAT MENIER in 41b. and $b. 
PACKETS. 2 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 





(Hoco LAT 


Paris, 
Sone 
New York. 


({HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 





? ry 
HAT TO GIVE FOR A PRESENT ?—Few 
art manufactures offer auch a large selection of 
articles combining novelty and beauty with lasting use as 
CHINA and GLASS, and apa still give somuch for so little ! 
Special List on ap plieat ie 
ALFRED B. PEARCE 0. Ludgate-hill. (Established 1760.) 





(oCcKLE's 
AXTIBILIOUS 


_ 


PILLS. 


((0CKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS ; 
FOR LIVER, 





qoe KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 





(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


For INDIGESTION. 





(OCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


YAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors, Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
atampn, MOST INVALUABLE. 
. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-strect, Londun W. 











AND | 


With Litany and Proper Psalms, | 


LONDON NEWS 


| POPULAR ADVENTURE BOOKS. 








— 8. d. 
COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville Fenn + 50 
HE ASTONISHING HIS'ORY OF TROY TOWN. “By Q. 50 
THE BLACK Anne W- By Robert Louis Stevenson 50 
DEAD MAN'S ROCK, A Romance, By Q. -- ° 50 
A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall + -- 50 
| KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Ste vensun. Illustrated .- - 50 
aise 7 etal 8 MINES. By Rider Haggard. Illus — A 
te 5 
TREASU RE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Ilustr tei 50 
PHANTOM CITY. By W. Westall 50 
| CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. By W. Westall and Li aurie 50 


CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate- hill, Lon ion. 


[16 tHT USEFUL BOOKS. 
1.—Seventh and Cheap Edition. 
A HAND-BOOK OF NURSING. For the Home an‘ for the 
Hospital. By Cathirine J. Wood, 1s, 6d.; post-free, 1s. sd. 
| 2.—Fifty-second Thousand. 
E rec E TTE OF GOOD SOCIETY. Stiff covers, I+.; post. 
, 1s, 2d, —— 1s, 6d. 
New and Efilarged Edition. 
GU IDE Pt EMPLOY MENT IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
; post-free, 33, od. 


GU IDE. Ba FEMALE :MPLOYMENT IN GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES, Cloth, l. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 
—Eig ity-e ighth Thousand, 
A COMPLETE M ANU AL OF SPELLING. 
LL.D. 18.; — a Is, 2d, 
heap Edition, price 6¢ 
HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING, 
Post-free, 7d, 


—Pr 
HOW TO AVOID LAW. = 
Is, 2d. 


By J. D. Morrell, 
ty Mercy Grogan, 


Nern Williams, M.P. Post-free, 


Twenty-First Edition ; 
PE R. “By Lewis Wright. 


quid 






a 
THE PRACTICAL Pow LTRY-KE 
Illustrated. 33, 6d.; post-fr 
CASSELL and ComPANY (Limited), 





gate-hill, London, 





Desk Edition (Fifth Edition),demy &vo, 2s. 6d. Pocket Baition 
(Second Edition), size 5in, wide by 24 in. deep, 2s, 6d 


I NICODE: The Universal Telegraphic 
Phrase Book. A Code of Cypher Words for Commercial 
Domestic, and Familiar Phrases in Ordinary Use in Inlandan 
Foreign Telegrams, 
CASSELL and ComPANy (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 


J20OKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
New and Revised Edition, price 21s, ; roxburgh, 25s., 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual 


of Domestic Medicine, by Physicians and Surgeons of 
the principal London Hospitals, 

The range of subjects dealt with is wonderfully compre- 
hensive, and the bovk will he worth ten times its cost by 
he Iping’ many a one to ward off some of the ‘ills that flesh is 
heir to! Throughout we have found the advice free from 
crotchets, and the work displays a breadth of view that will 
render it of inestimable value asa book of reference for family 
use.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Complete in One Volume, cloth, 21s. ; roxburgh, 25s., 


(HE BOOK OF HEALTH. A Volume 
upon the Science and Preservation of Health in every 

| condition and relation of life. With Practical Illustrations, 
“A standard work of reference to every member of the 

community who is anxious to secure the highest possible 

| a ok of healthy living for himself and for his family.”—The 
ancet 


Complete in One Vv olume, cloth, 158. ; roxburgh, 18s., 


QO" R HOMES. AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM HEALTHY. With numerous Illustrations, 
Ecited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY. 


THE LARGEST, CHE: are 1ST, AND BEST COOKERY- 


1289 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, = “6d. ; roxburgh, 10s. 6d., 


‘ASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 
/ Illustrated throughout. Containing about 9000 Recipes. 
ENTIRELY NEW COOKERY-ROOK, 
NOTICE.—The First Edition of 20,000 Copies of 

(SASSELL'S SHILLING COOKERY having 

/ heen already exhausted,a SECOND EDITION has becn 
prepared, and is now on sale at all Booksellers’. The Work 
— —— pages. Crown &vo, limp cloth, price 1s.; post- 
ree, 1s, 3 


Cheap Edition “Usth Thousand). Cloth gilt, 3, 6d., 
YEAR'S COOKERY. Giving Dishes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day in the 


Year, with Instructions for their Preparation. By PHYLLIS 
BROWNE. 





Seventh Edition, cioth, 6s., 


"HE LADIES’ PHYSICIAN. A Guide for 
Phy a tothe Treatment of their Ailments, By a London 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-roan, 98., 


((ASSELL'S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. 


With numerous Iliustrations. 





Complete in Four Vols., price 20s. the set, 
‘ASSELL’'S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE TO 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL LIFE. With 
Illustrations on nearly every page. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Cheap Edition, Cloth, price 1s., 


(‘HOICE DISHES AT SMALL COST. By 


A.G. PAYNE, Author of “ Common-Sense Cookery,” &c. 





Cheap E dition auth Thousand), cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., 


\ JHAT GIRLS CAN DO. By PHYLLIS 
BROWNE, Author of “A Year’ 8 Cookery.’ 


Seventh and C eee ap E di ition, price 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2s., 

} HAND-BOOK OF NURSING, for the 
4 Home and for the Hospital. By CATHERINE J. WOOD, 
Lady Superintendent of the Hospital for Sic k Children, Great 
Ormond-street. 

CASSELL and ComMPANY (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 


BLACKIE'S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 








MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Universal Information. 


BLACKIE'S 





BLACKIE S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. A 
Handy Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all 
Readers, Kiited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of “ Ogilvie's Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 


LACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. With 


Hamerous Engravings, » Maps, and Plans, 








LACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. To 


I he completed in Eight Volumes, published quarterly, 
square 8vo, price 63. each in cloth, or &s. 6d. each in half: 
morocco, 


BLACKIE'S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. The 
First Volume, containing 512 pages, NOW READY. 
LACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. Full 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on 
application. 














— and SON, Old Bailey: and sold 
by all Booksellere. 
NEW AND POPU LAR NOVELS 


PUBL SHB > BY HURST AND Bi. AC KETT. 

. andy at all the Librari 

THE AW AKENING OF MARY FE NWICK. By 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 3 vols 

GR AB AM aa N, P. AINTE R. By er FORGE HALSE, 

Author of “ W eeping Ferry,” &c. o 

BAR CALDINE. By VE RE C L AV E RING, Author of 
*A Modern Delilah.” 3 vols 

AG AME by! CHANCE, By ELLA J. court IS, Author 

Favourite of Fortune.” &c 

VIOL ET “VYVIAN M.F.H. By M AY ‘CROMMELIN, 

a “Queenie ":and J, MORAY BROWN, Author 








of “Shikar Sketches.” 3 vols. 
MIS’ cRE SS "RE ATRICE (¢ OPE; assages in the 
Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter, By M. CLERC, 2 vola, 


Hurst and BLackerrt, Limited. 13, Great Marlborough- st. 





Price 28, 6d., post-free, 


ISEASES OF THE SPLEEN AND THEIR 
REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLU STRATED. 

y J. COMPTON BURNETT. M.D. 

| J. Errs and Co., 170, Piceadil!s 





; and 48, Fisentecediocwest, 


o47 


I RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Terminus, 
Also Trains in connection from Kensingvon (Addison-road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, avatlable eight ab ys, 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Cheap First-class Day T ckets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.n., Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car. 
( heap Half-Guinea Fir 8s Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every Saturday fr and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and the ple | Pavilion. 
, 8 Day Tickets to Brighton ¢ very Sunday. 
t 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 pan. Fare 10s, 
Pullman Cars run in trains het ween London and Brighton. 
Through bookings to Brighton from prone pal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and M atond Districts, 


PARIS. ~ SHORTEST, CHEA PE ST ‘ROUT: TE. 
E AVEN. DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Cheap mm 1, Se “s \ a Wee kdays and Sunds ays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and L ondon Bi uige & p.m. 
Fares—Single, 34s, 7d., 25s. 7d.. Iss, 7d.; Return, dss, 3d., 42s. 3d., 
38. Bd. 






















oe 
* Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 


Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued ena! ling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


y 7 7 ¥ ° 
[ror FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 
and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West -End 
General Offices, 2s Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and «#, Grand 
Hotel-huildings, Trafalgar-square ; H: ys Agency, Cornhill ; 
Cook's Ludgate-circus Office ; and Gaze's, 14 
_ Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


IX-LES-BAINS. SAVOY. — Rheumatism 

cured, Most important d Continental Sulphurous Spas, 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, ind 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx.and nasal passages efficaciously 
treated. The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
und curative station, 


\ENEVA. — Handsome furnished family 
residence (summer and winter), near Geneva (close to 
Rothschild’s estate); nineteen rooms, extensive grounds, 
480 feet water frontage on the like, megnificent view on Mont 
Blane and Savoy Alps; gardeners house, six rooms, hirge 
stable and coach-house, For sale, £11,000,apply to Mr. DEMOLE, 
10, Corraterie, Geneva, 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. "AD extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The electric light is supplied in the a6 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 








+ Soares ay BOTEt.. 
NICE.— HOTEL NDE BRETAGNE. 
These two very aes aaa Hotels excel any on the 
Riviera, South aspect. alorifere and Ascenseur at each. 
J. LAVit, Director. 














NJCE--ENGLISH BANK. 
1 VVE. ADOLPHE LACROIX and CO, 
NICK: 2 JARDIN PUBLIC. 
Agents for the Royal Y: nee Sa 
one Bank, district of La Tur! 
Villa Gastaud, behind the M6 i lade Londres. 
MONTE CARLO, two minutes from the Casino, 


teading-roe mu. 






dron, 


M °..%,.7..2 CARL O, 
The Administration of the Society of the 
BATHS OF MONACO 
have the honour Oe saponins bie Cone wiae arrangements 
THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1889 : 
MARCH 


MARCH. 
Saturday ; {eh. 
MANG 


Madame Vall: ns 1 ‘outurier 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday sesh Ras ut Cas., v3rd, 
KOMKO ET JULIE’ TE, 
Mademoiselle Saarames; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26th—Saturday, 3uth, 
LE now D'YS, 
Mesdames Deschamps, eee 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Deg 
There will be a dive rtissement hy the © ORTS. DE BALLE1 
ach representation. 
TWENTY G RAND, CONC ERTS of ANCIENT and MODE RN 
ISIC, every Thursday at 2.30 (commenced Noy, 22). 
ORDINARY CONC ERTS on other e ays, morning ande vening, 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 


YOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Orient Company will dispatch their large full- 
powered steam-ship Chim borazo, 3847 tons register, 3000 horse- 
power,from Londonon March 12 fora thirty-seven day s' cruise, 
visiting Lisbon, ailiee Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Nice, Mala The Chimborazo is fitted with the 
por tric light, hot ad goa baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest 
orde 

Will he followed by the Gcronne, 3876 tons register, on 
April 6, fora 30 days’ cruise, 

Managers—F. GREE ) 

Fenchurch 

For terms and furthe r par 


Brown & porsoy’s ony, ALOU 

aes IS A WORLD- WIDE NECESSARY. _ 

Brown & PoOLson’s (cORN pPLour 
FOR THE NURSERY. a 

Brown & Porson’s ({ORN JeLou R 

: a FOR THE FAMILY TABLE, 

Brown & Porson’s (1ORN FPLouR 

FOR THE SICK-ROOM. a eee 

Brown & PoLson’s (CORN Fruoer 
HAS A WORL D- Ww IDE REPU TATION. 


GHIRTS. 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“The most perfect fitting made, 


_ __ Observ er _—s 
{HIRTS. 
Ss EUREKA SHIRTS. 


FORD'S 
Special to measure, 
30s., 40s,, 458, the half dozen, 






























QHIRTS. 
we FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


Illustrated Self-Measure post-free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


JK SIDIUS. —The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
that never shrink in washing, notif washed 100 times, 
Elastic, softas silk, 8s, 6d., 10s, 6d., 13s, 6d. Carriage free. 
Write for hi atterns and Self-measure to 
kh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


T, Ved GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 

VESTS. winter weight, 32 to48 inches chest ; Pants to 
2 waist. Ve-ts, 4 . to 6s. od, each; Pants, 
Jalf-Hose. 5s, 9s, 6d. the half-dozen. 
ui patterns free from, the Sole Makers, 
FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London, 


(OLDS CURED BY 
D® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle. 


({ LKARAM. 

i 

A LKARAM. (OLDS. 

ALKARAM. (OLDS. 
F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


Will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists. 2s, 9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
care at Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward- st., E.C. 


et OOPING-COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


‘I‘,‘HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per tle. 











match, 32 to 

5s. Od. to 8s, Gl 

Self-measure 
R. 








COLDS. 








ee 
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WILLS AN D BEQUESTS. 

Probate of the will and codicils of Major Charles Lestock Boileau, 
of Castlenau House, Barnes, was granted on March 5 to his 
widow, his son-in-law Henry Davis Willock, his nephew, Sir 
Francis G. M. Boileau, Bart.,and Thomas Pix Cobb, the executors 
aamed in the will. The testator, after giving certain specific 
legacies, a legacy in trust for the benefit of his grandchildren 
and various other pecuniary legacies and an annuity to his 
widow during her life, bequeaths all the residue of his 
property. upon trusts, for the benefit of his daughter, Mrs. 
H. D. Willock, and her husband and children. 

The will (dated Jan. 16, 1889) “of Mr. Richard Bradshaw, 
late of No. 10, Stanhope-street, Hyde Park, and No. ‘52, Corn- 
hill, who died at Brighton on Jan. 22, was proved on March 5 
by William Graham Bradshaw, the son, and Mrs. Fanny 
Elizabeth Jacomb, Miss Edith Georgiana Banks Bradshaw, 
and Miss Katharine Emily Bradshaw, the daughters, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being sworn to 
exceed £156,000. The testator gives £500 to his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kingston Bradshaw, and also, during her life or 
widowhood, an annuity of £600 and the use of his household 
furniture, horses, carriages, and general effects ; an annuity of 
£175 and his house, No. 12, Westbourne -crescent, to his 
daughter Mrs. Jacomb; £1000 each to his grandchildren, 
Ronald and Awdrey ; and his office furniture at No. 52, Corn- 
hill, to his son. The residue of his real and personal ‘estate he 
leaves, as to three ninths, upon trust, for his son, William, and 
two ninths, upon trust, for each of his three daughters, Mrs. 
Jacomb, Edith Georgiana Banks Bradshaw, and Katharine 
Emily Bradshaw, for their respective lives, with powers of 
appointment to their respective children. 

The will (dated Oct. 14, 1883), with five codicils, of Mr. 
Moses Joseph, formerly of Sydney. New South Wales, and 
late of No. 47, Bedford-square, merchant, who died on Feb. 7 
last, was proved on March 6 by Louis Charles Lumley, and 
David Morton Joseph and Jerrold Nathan Joseph, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being sworn to ex- 
ceed £126,000, The testator bequeaths £15,000, upon trust, 
for his son Hyam Moses Joseph ; £12,000, upon trust, for each 
of his Arthur Joseph and Jerrold Nathan Joseph ; 
£8000, upon trust, for his son David Morton Joseph ; £5000 


sons 


each, a trust, for his daughters, Mrs. Charlotte Lumley, 
Mrs. Alice Moss, and Mrs. Julia Moss; £12,000, upon trust, 
for his daughter Sarah Joseph: £1500, upon trust, for 


Amelia Rosen- 


Joseph Merton, 
Jewish 


Stepney 
Jewish Schools, 
Society, the Jews’ Deaf and 
Damb Home, the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum 
(Lower Norwood), the Jews’ Blind Society, the Jews’ Free 
Schools, the Jews’ Infant Schools, the Jews’ Board of Guardians, 
and the Jews’ Aged and Needy Society ; an annuity of £3000 


grandchildren, 
Merton; £200 to the 
Greek-street 


each of his 
berg, and Sarah 
School; £20 each to the 
the Jewish Hand-in-Hand 





and all his household furniture and effects to his wife. and 
during the life of his wife annnities of £400 each to his sons, 
Hyam and Arthur, and £300 (to be increased to £400 on his 

ize) to his son Jerrold ; and many other legacies. The 


marr I 

‘sidne of his property he leaves, 
iren and their respective issue. 
The will (dated Jan. 23, 1883) of Sir Henry 


upon trust, for his eight 






Arthur Hunt, 





C.B.. formerly of No. 54, Eecleston-square, and No. 45, Parlia- 
ment-street, and late of No. 16, The Lees, Folkestone, for some 
sme Consulting Surveyor to Her Majesty's Office of Works, 


Who died on Jan. 13, has just been proved by Henry Arthur 
Hunt, the son, and Frederick Seager Hunt, the nephew, the 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £100,000. Subject to a gift of £1000, and the use, 
for life, of his furniture, plate, carriages and horses, to his 
wife, Lady Eliza Susannah Hunt. the testator leaves all his 
real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay the income thereof 
to her for life. On her death, he gives £1000 to his daughter, 
Alice Mary Hunt; £500 and an annuity of £150 to his 
servant, Mary Ann Phillipson ; £15,000, upon trust, for his 
son, Arthur Joseph Hunt; £15,000 each to his sons, Lewis 
George and Henry Arthur Hunt; £6000, upon trust, for his 
daughter, Mrs. Eliza Dickson ; £6000 each to the trustees of 
the respective marriage settlements of his daughters Mrs. 
Harriet Mortimore and Mrs. Emma Mortimore ; £15,000, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Alice Mary Hunt; and the ultimate 
residue to his son, Henry Arthur Hunt. 

The will (dated July 31, 1872), with two codicils (dated 
May 11, 1874, and July 8, 1887), of Mr. William Joseph Allen, 
formerly of No. 224, Cavendish-square, and late of No.3, Great 
Cumberland-place, a retired member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who died on Dec. 2, was proved on March 1 by Leonard 
Hopwood Hicks and Mrs. Caroline Eliza Shepherd Allen, the 
widow, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £73,000. The testator gives £1000, his furniture, pictures, 
and jewels to his wife, and devises his lands and hereditaments 
at Frodsham, Chester, upon trust for her, for life, and then to 
his son, Ashley William Allen. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life ; 
but, in case of her remarriage, £1000 per annum, part of the 
income, is to be paid to his said son and to his daughter, Miss 
Caroline Mabel Josephine Allen. On his wife’s death, he 
bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for each of his two children ; 
£300 per annum to his daughter till she marries; and the 
ultimate residue to his son absolutely. 

The will (dated Feb. 7, 1882), with a codicil (dated Dec. 22. 
1886), of Mr. Thomas Smith. late of Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, who died on Dec. 17 last, was proved on Jan. 22 at the 
Gloucester District Registry, by Joseph Sewell, the Rev. James 
Jonas Brown and Christopher Bowly, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £56,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500 and all his furniture to Jane Anne Williams ; 
£500 to her sister, Elizabeth Williams ; £20,000 to found a 
charity to be called “Smith’s Cirencester Poor Charity,” 
and full provisions are made in his will for its proper 
management: he particularly stipulates that no confirmed 
drunkard shall participate in the charity; £5000 to the 
Sanatorium at Weston-super-Mare ; £2000 to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; £2000 to the National Life-Boat Insti- 
tution ; and £1000 to the Gloucester General Infirmary. The 
capital sum of each of the charitable legacies is to be paid 
over to the Charity Commissioners, and the interest thereon is 
to be paid to the respective charities. The residue of his 
property he leaves to his cousins, Elizabeth and Hester Young 
and Mrs. Louisa Kimber. The testator directs that his estate 
shall be strictly marshalled in favour of the charitable bequests. 


The will (dated July 12, 1870). with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 20, 1888), of Mr. Thomas Harvey Dutton Bayly. J.P.. 
late of Ickwell House, Bedfordshire, and Edwinstone. 


Newark, Notts, who died on Feb. 5, was proved on March 1 


by Robert Henry Lindsell and Charles Samuel Lin‘sell, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £43,000. 
The testator devises all his real estate to his uncle, John 


Harvey, and his heirs; and he gives £100 to each executor; 
and annuities of £100 toeach of his servants, James Chessum 
and John Hayes. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
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trust, for his uncle, John Harvey, for life, and then to his 
daughter, Beatrix Susan Audley Harvey. 

The will (dated Oct. 12, 1885) of Miss Eliza Melesina 
Yates, formerly of No. 47, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
and late of No. 31, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington, who 
died on Nov. 2, was proved on Feb. 27 by Mr. Louis Charles 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £30,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£10,000 between her three nieces, Frances, Florence, and 
Edith Musgrave ; £250 to Charlotte Johnstone ; £200 each to 
Mrs. Alice Plunkett, her cousin Florence Crofton, and her 
godchild Muriel Crofton ; £100 to Georgina Crofton ; £100 to 
Mrs. Rolland; and £250 to her maid. ‘The residue of her 
property she leaves to the children of her sister, Mrs. Sophia 
D’Eyncourt. 

The will (dated May 24, 1884), with six codicils (dated 
July 24, 1884; Sept. 10, 1885; Jan. 30, May 12, and May 18, 
1886, and Jan. 14, 1887). of the Rev. Henry Bull, Canon of 
Oxford, late of Lathbury Rectory, Buckinghamshire, who died 
on Dee. 18, was proved on Feb. 12 by Henry Edward Bull, the 
son, and the Rev. John Young Seagrave, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £26,000. The testator 
bequeaths £3000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Florence 
Sophia Powell; £1000 to his grandson Herbert; £1000 to 
Helen Pyner; £250 to the Oxford Diocesan Society for aug- 
menting small benefices ; £100 each to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel ; and legacies to children and others. He devises 
his “Summer Town Estate” to his son Henry, and appoints 
him his sole residuary legatee. 

The first issue of an annual of military stories by the three 
well-known war correspondents, Archibald Forbes, George A. 
Henty, and Charles Williams, will be published at Easter, by 
Messrs. Ward and Lock, under the title * Camps and Quarters.” 

Several members of the National Society of French Masters 
in England, which was founded in 1881, under the presidency 
of Victor Hugo, to promote the teaching of French in this 
country, assembled at the Mansion House on March 6 to 
witness the distribution by the Lord Mayor of the prizes that 
had been won at the fourth annual competition in the French 
language and literature, open to all the schools and colleges 
in the United Kingdom. The gold medals given by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France were awarded to Mr. 
Leo Watson, Queen's College, Taunton, and Miss Harriet N. 
Pepper, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Speeches having been de- 
livered by M. Jusserand, Counsellor of the French Embassy 
in London; M. Ragon, president of the committee; M. 
Petilleau, M. Huguenet, and the Rev. S. S. Lewis, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; the Lord Mayor, who was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, addressed the gathering. 
His Lordship read a telegram which he had received from the 
French Minister of Instruction expressing his deep sympathy 
with an institution whose success was calculated to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between Great Britain and France. The 
Lord Mayor alluded to the circumstance that in his boyhood it 
was the custom to teach the dead languages rather than 
modern ones in the old-fashioned public schools. Latin and 
Greek, however, were useless to commercial men, what was 
required being a thorough knowledge of French and German ; 
and he took it that greater familiarity with the French tongue 
would inevitably tend not only to increase the friendly but 
also to develop the commercial relations between this country 
and France. 
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I am never without a bottle of it in the house, as I find it possesses three most desirable qualities—namely, it is pleasant to the taste, 
I do not wish my name to appear, but, 
"—A DEVONSHIRE 
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—'s splendid Cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the 


Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Colonel M- 
he said, ‘ so, to please him, we did. We emptied the bottle. And Colonel M—— gave another bottle to 
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During the late : 


an old soldier's advice ;’ 
Two days afterwards, the Colonel said at mess, 


plone! nin beer a tre * Take, 


P——'s men. We certainly slept soundly that night, and awoke fresh as paint. 

was mainly through that stuff I gave you, you did such splendid deeds that day. Personally,’ said the Colonel, ‘I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready, 
to encounter half-a-dozen Ayoobs.’ After that the Colonel was always called ‘Old Eno. "—From “ WESS STORIES” by Protevs, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 1889. 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY-STREET, NEW-CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, S.E., BY J, C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Albeit Ash Wediiesday saw none of the Metropolitan play- 
houses closed by edict.of the Lord Chamberlain, as used to be 
the case, Lent finds the customary slight diminution of attend- 
ance at our leading theatres. The season but little decreases, 
however, the large audiences attracted by Mr. Henry Irving's 
magnificent revival of * Macbeth” at the Lyceum, where the 
snecessful run of Shakspeare’s tragedy will be uninterrupted 
till Passion week. Then Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
the Lyceum company will be given a rest of five nights ; re- 
appearing in * Macbeth “ the evening after Good Friday. That 
clever follower of Mr. Irving, Mr. Richard Mansfield, produces 
“King Richard ITT.” with splendid effect and a remarkably good 
cast, Mr. Mansfield himself taking the part of Richard, at 
the Globe on Saturday night, the 16th of March. It seems a 
pity that this revival should clash with the premiére of Mr. 
A. W. Pinero’s new play, “The Weaker Sex,” promised by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal the same evening at the Court, where the 
run of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s diverting comedy of “Mamma” 
has been suspended by Mrs. John Wood for the present. But 
this unfortunate circumstance is probably to be attributed to 
the necessity of settling dates in the dramatic world some 
time in advance. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales signalised 
their return to town for the season by attending on Monday, 
Mareb 11, the performance of the mirth-moving Parisian 
piece, “* Les Femmes Nerveuses,” at the Royalty. It must suf- 
fice to mention that Mr. Charles Wyndham’s reproduction of 
Mr. James Albery’s sparkling comedy, “Two Roses,” at a 
Criterion matinée, Mr. Wyndham adding the role of Jack 
Wyatt to his growing list of sentimental heroes, met with 
such a cordial reception that this delightful and thoroughly 
English play was announced for repetition on the afternoon of 
the 13th of March. Coming to the grand spectacle of “ Babes 
in the Wood” at Drury-Lane. chiefly memorable for its admir- 
ably devised Toy Ballet and its wonderfully rich and variegated 
Ballet of Birds, we find the last weeks of this resplendent 
pantomime are announced by Mr. Harris. 

The well on and well-acted part of the rugged 
Yorxshire squire, John Saxton, one of Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
was dwelt on last week; but little was 








very best creations, 

then siid of Mr. Barrett’s new drama, “ Now-a-days,” 
of which this is the central and principal character. 
*Now-a-days” is racy of the Turf; and should be, 
accordingly, acceptable to all classes of Englishmen. It 
relates. in brief, not only the story of John Saxton's 
reconciliation with his generous and warm - hearted son, 
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whom he had in his wrath driven from home for befriend- 
ing an old neighbour brought within an ace of ruin; but it 
also shows how a knot of turf blacklegs spirit away a Derby 
favourite, only to find their machinations defeated and the 
race eventually won by the owner of Thunderbolt, a venal 
jockey being displaced at the last moment before ‘the start 
by probably the greenest jockey that ever wore silk. It 
appears to be almost impossible for any author to write a 
racing play without falling into some errors; but the 
downright mistakes as regards the Turf in “ Now-a-days” seem 
to be few. The scenery, especially that painted by Mr. Stafford 
Hall, is worthy the piece. In the acting, Mr. W Ison Barrett 
is capably supported by Mr. George Barrett and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne (who infuse much earnestness into the conspicuons 
parts of the honest bookmaker and Jenny Dowling, his beguiled 
daughter) ; also by that sterling young artist, Mr. “Lewis W aller, 
as Tom Saxton ; and by Miss Norreys, Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe, Mr. 
Julian Cross, Mr. Austin Melford, Mr. Horace Hodges, and 
Miss Webster. 

The incomparable charm of Mrs. Dallas-Glyn’s silvery 
elocution in the days of her prime as a Shakspearean actress 
will still be fresh in the recollection of numberless playgoers, 
who will regret, with us, that this gifted lady is suffering 
from a painful malady. Mrs. Dallas-Glyn is so great a sufferer 
as to be incapacitated from continuing her lessons in the 
dramatic art. With characteristic generosity, Mr. Irving has 
started a public subscription for Mrs. Dallas-Glyn with a 
contribution of twenty-five guineas ; and an influential com- 
mittee has been formed to promote this timely fund. We 
would urge our readers desiring to contribute to forward their 
subscriptions to the Dallas-Glyn Testimonial! Fund at the 
Argyll-street branch of the Union Bank of London. 


The annual return of the Volunteer corps of Great Britain 
for the year 1888 has been issued. According to these figures, 
the authorised establishment was 257,743, against 255,478 in 
Of these there were 220,124 efficients, whereas in the 
pe year the number was 221,491, showing a slight 
decrease. There were 6345 non-efficients, against 6547 in 1887 ; 
and the number of enrolled in 1888 was 226,469, as compared 
with 228.038 in 1887. The number who qualified for the 
special grant of 50s. was 6164 officers and 12,932 sergeants, 
against 6192 officers and 12,792 sergeants in 1887. The officers 
who passed in tactics and qualified for the special grant 
numbered 1086, compared with 904 in the preceding year ; and 
27 officers passed in signalling and qualified for the special 
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grant, against 4 only in 1887. The numbers present at in- 
spection were 196,707, against 197,269; while the percentage 
of efficients to enrolled was 97°19, as compared with 97:12 ; and 
the percentage present at inspection to enrolled was 86°86, 
against 86°5. 

In preparation for the University Boat-Race, the Cambridge 
crew began practice at Putney on March 11, and the Oxonians 
at Cookham. 

An exhibition of Mr. Donkin’s photographs of Alpine 
scenery and of the scenery of the Caucasus, under the joint 
management of the Alpine Club and of the Photographic 
Society, has been opened at the Gainsborough Gallery, 25, Old 
Bond-street. Some of the best snow and ice views are shown 
by the aid of a powerful optical lantern, which gives them a 
fine effect, on a scale enlarged to 24 ft. square. The series 
includes some taken last year in the Caucasus, which are 
entirely new, as well as those taken in 1866, which have not 
been shown in public before. 

At Cambridge University the Chancellor's Medal for an 
English poem has been adjudged to A. B. Cook, scholar of 
Trinity ; honourably mentioned, F. A. Hibbert, St. John’s. The 
Porson Prize was taken by J. P. M. Blackett, St. John’s; 
honourably mentioned, G. A. Davies, scholar of Trinity, and 
T. R. Glover, scholar of St. John’s. Sir William Browne's 
Medals were awarded as follows :—for Greek Elegiacs, F. W. 
Thomas, scholar of Trinity ; for Latin Ode, E. E. Sikes, scholar 
of St. John’s; for Greek Epigram, R. Gregg Bury, scholar of 
Trinity ; and for Latin Upigram, John Basil Wynne Willson, 
scholar of St. John’s. 








BIRTHS. 
At Canela Villa, Turret-road, Colombo, 
Winifred and Donald Ferguson, a daughter. 
On March 9, 1889, at Ardeuaine, Glenagary, 
wife of William Comyns, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 


Ceylon, on Feb, 8, 1889, to 


in the county of Dublin, the 





On March 2, at St. Leonard’s Church, Streatham, by the Rev. J. Rh, 
Nicholl, M.A., Rector, assisted by the Rey. GF. M. Drought, M.A.; Dr. David 
Thomas Wylie, eldest son of G. Wylie, Esq., Ashgrove Moy, Tyrone, to Anne 


Catherine (Blossom), eldest daughter of Charles C, Macfarland, Esy., Mount- 


field, Streatham, Surrey. 
DEATH. 
On March 4, at Dublin, Oliver J. Burke, F 
St. Gregory the Great, second son of the 
in the county of Galway, aged 63. 
« The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is Five Shillings. 


esq., B.L., 
late Joseph Burke, 


Knight-of the Order of 
Esq., of Ower, 
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Ladies will find this deligntful and refreshing TOILET 
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The “LILIPUT” ts a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular anid 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 





Ee. BRAUSS & Co., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8S.W. 
absorbs all moisture, and Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 








Price 18, per box ; 
In three tints 
complexions ; 
all Chemists and 


Beyond 
any need of 


of 


-» London. 





cleanses partia 
animalculz. lea 
ful fragraace to the breath, 
instantly a 
smoke ; being partly cc 








ym posed ¢ 


and as harmless as sherry. 
every where, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILIN E. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. 
lly-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
ing them pearly white, 
The Fragrant FI 
odours arising from a foul stomach or tohace. 
f honey, soda, and extractsof 
sweet hers and plants. it is perfectly delicions to the taste, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 


lmparting 


written or printed 
puffs are the Biscuits de Haan 
Of Grocers, &c., in 
6d. and 4s. 
- | Tins. 





It thoroughly 


a delight- 
wiliine removes 















[SSS] THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. GS=) 


SOLE CONSIGNEE, DAVID CHALLEN, LONDON. 














of le parely 
vegetable 
oF ary cider daletenous Drag 


} Cures SCROFULA, ECZEMA 


| Of alt Chom ate im Bottles, 4/6 





For every Disease 
resuiting from 8.000 
Taint or 86000 Porson 





Cootairs no Mereary. lodide of Potaaiam, Areenia 


RHEUMATISM, 
} CONTAGIOUS 61000 POISON 
o ran 2/6 04” package. 
Sufferers showld arite at once for Inatructive Pampriet oa 
Blood ana Sun Dd /eeasee, eant Post free 
SWIFT'S SPECIFIC co., 
435, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


\ HITE WOOD ARTICLES for Paintin 
Tables, Blotting-Books, Screens, Frames, &c. Prices 
Lis t free. ARTISTS’ SKETCHES on hire, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


as BANK. Limited. Established 1873. 
4, Waterloo-place, 


Pall-mall. 
City ,r unch, 3, George-yard, Lombard-street. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
QUICKLY CURED. 


























SAFE WI/HOUT IT. 








A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not merely 
and the cause removed, together with the prescription, 
and full explanations HOW TO ACT, sent in plain seale ed 
f six stamps * The only common-sense work on 
N.Y. Med. Review. 


E. K. LYNTON, lloomsbury Mansion . Bloomsberr. London 


No brushes required. Applied’ 
with sponge atrached to the 
cork Gives a brilliant polish, 


equal to patent leather,to Boots, 

Shoes, Harness and Tastherarticion, which 
&@ week in all weathers. Mud can be washed 
and polish remaina Sold ta. 


direct ‘fe wn the 


Dépéot, 51, 
















KROPP 


REAL CERMAN ssewaneue 


Dealers. 


Fr all or 
English 
Frith street, 

Soho-square, London 


__ Pressure To USE 
Lior 








he arranted not to chip, er is most valuable in 
InVING 9 ay — +) a te ig ‘an m7 in en 2 “pari " Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &e. 
find your razora er- KXSAMEL.—White Asure Blue. Flesh Pink. Sea Green, I«. a CRESOLENE is claimed to be the most. powerful 
collent, . post, 3d, per tin extra. antiseptie and disinfectant at present known, 
In Case complete MANU PACTURERS, Vapouriser, with Lamp complete. and 202. Bottle 
of Cresolene, 7s. 6d.. post-free in the United King- 


fae Handle a6 
do. 76 








a 





Victory 


WILLIAM R. TODD % SOW, HUL'. 


Guaranteed Non-Potsonous, | 









el Children, by simply breathing 
the vapour of Crcsolene, obtain 
in a few seconds extraordinary relief in Whooping 
Congh, and the disorder is rapidly put an end to, 
generally in a few days, It ix a perfectly sa‘e remery 
and will not harm the youngest child. CRESOLEN} 
Asthma, Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, 





dom ; or ean be obtained through any Chemist. The 
Cresolene can be had separately, in Bottles, at 1s. 4 
and 2s, 6d, Sole Ayentsa for Europe: 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Plough-ct., LONDON. 


Ask your Chemist for a Descriptive Circular. 

















MARCH 14, 1889 


PETER ROBINSON, 
guested 


a 


NEW SPRING | GOODS. 
The choicest productions of British and Foreign 
Manufacture. Rich and exclusive designs. 
New shades, specially dyed. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 








NEw DRESS CLOTHS, &c. 
25 new cvlourings in self-coloured striped and 

plain Foulé Cloth, double width, 1s, 6d, per yd. 

25 new colourings in Amazone Dress Cloth, 
double width, 2s, and 2s, 6d, per yard. 

New Dress Cloths, in choice colours, 3s. 6d., 
4s. 1ld., and 6s. 6d, per yard. 

Stripe, Check, and Fancy Suitings, double width, 
from 1s, 6d, per yard, 

New Bordered Robes, from 18s, 6d. the full dress, 


en ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





NEW ‘SILKS, SATINS, &e. 


86 new shades in rich Faille Prensa, 3s. 11d. 
and 48, Lld, per yard. 

86 new shades in real China Silk, 27 in. wide, 
is. LIdd. per yard, 





300 pieces of New Brocaded Satins, suitable for | 


day or evening wear, from 4s, 11d. per yard, 
100 pieces Black Mervelllenx and Gros Grain, 
Is. 64d., Is. L14d,, and 2s, 34d, per yard. 
100 pieces of New Brocades for Court Trains, 
10s, 6d. to 21s, per yard, 


LADIES IN THE COUNTRY 


are respectfully invited to 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS 
forwarded free on receiptof posteard, ‘Sketches 
for making dresses, gratis. Parcels over 20s, 
in value carriage pall to any part of the 
<ingdom, 


NEW SPRING GOODS. 


PETER ROBINSON, —— =" 
QXFORD- ST, 


GRATEFUL- -COMFOR1 ING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the tine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 





Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homoopathic Chemists, London. 


BRIDAL 


ar 





Bridal Bouquet Bloom 

ia a most refreshing, cooling, and beautifying BALM FOR 
THE SKIN. A single application, requiring but a moment 
of time, imparts EXQUISITE BEAUTY to the FACE, NECK, 
ARMS, and HANDS, It removes Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, 
and all roughness and blemishes, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, or sent, carriage paid, to any address on receipt 
of price—3s, 6d, per Bottle—at the Wholesale Dépér, 114, 
Southampton-row, London, wa. 


THE 


» MAIL= CLAD 
STOVE 


ENVELOPED LN 


METAL COIL CONDUCTORS, 


Immense Heating Surface. 
e. 
Indestructible. 
Minimum of Fuel & Attention. 





For CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SHOPS, 
OFFICES, HALLS, &c. 


ao 


———— 





Price-List post-free, 








(AMES B, PETER, YEOVIL, | 


ILL ISTRATE D LONDON 


THE 


N NE WSs 351 
ony ADJUSTABLE STAND IN EXISTENCE. 


Patentees of 
Folding and 





see Price-list). 
3y turning 
knob on top 
this fashion- 
able French 
DressStandwill 
instantly alter 
foranyordinary 
figure between 
21 and 30 waist, 
and all other 


portion, In- 
stantly tele- 
scopes In 25 1n. 
Perfect in 
every detail, 
and can be sent, in Box, same day, price 30s, As supplied to 
Royal ¢ ‘ourts of E urope and principal ,: mstumiers throughout 
the World. P. 0. payable to IL. L., Chamois French Bust 
ae 129 and 12s, Cheapside, and 3 221, Ox ford-stre et, Ww. 


‘THE DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 

Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured, 

















This was how they used to — ~ CARR'S PATENT Stamped 


their Saturday afternoons until they tried LADDER TAPES. 
Other and inferior makes of WOVEN LAPDER WEBS are now being sold. The ORIGINAL 


CAUTION.— 


and BEST has the name CARR’S stamped on ONE cross-strap in every yard. 


Ask for CARR’ S STAMPED LADDER WEBS, ed see that the name is there. 


HOLLAND ’S 
INEXPENSIVE unicu-curss FURNITURE. 
4, EBURY- STREET, GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By VIC TORIA STATION. 
TRADE-MARE EUTELEES. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


D/Q CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DBETBECcCTIow 


F AULKNER’ revopersan. 


KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnificent Stones are set 
in GOLD, HALL- MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men ; detection impossible ; and [ 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
the Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All | 
256. stones set by “diamond-setters, and 
“ Scarr PLy, beautifully finished, 
Smaller, 10s., 12s. Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
16s. Smaller, 10s, Be Fence, Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Stud to endants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20, 
Wires, at Match Much worn for Court and other 
same Price. oe. and 10s. occasions. Testimonials from all 





SOLE PRovRiIETORS, 


YOUNG, CARTER, & OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD-STREET. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. yer 
doz, Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz, 
CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 








Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
u MBRE LLAS. 


z.€OX &e 
LIMITED: 





























S.FOX &!COLIMiTED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 34 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES 2 = 


TRADE MARKS 








Broocn, 10s, 6d. 


Screw EArR- 
RINGS, 21s,, 













POOF + OOO oot oe 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
any bw nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


SPECIALITES ron COVERING 


Thin Partings, 





parts of the World, These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World. and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invit od 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

NoTicge.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
i and are only to he obtained 

e SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANU FACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 
Two Doors from Burlington-street, 










27s. Oot with Ruby and 
Diamoi is, or Emeralds 
and Diamonds, or 





Pretty Broocu, with Crystals or Pearl 
Centres, 15s, 
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ness, Bed Ta te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 


PILLS. 








The only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of U Tra 
DE how to preserve = ve y } 
and is therefore the only 
dentifrice which immediately a < oad Goer Mat 
. and permanently puts a stop 1r, 
Vaccine de la Bouche. TEETH. 
Paris Depot: PHARMACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix.— Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors. WW of Nature. 
ADDRESS OF M. SUEZ, 9, RUE DE PRONY, PARIS, j\* es “/< Protection from 
f 
\ 
> HLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
: ‘ , POST - FREE. 
PREPARATIONS. a) a 
Ey | 
COCA TABLETS. | COCA ELIXIR. ne AGA Gentlemen's Wirs. 
546, Oxfori-st., 
the Vocal Chords, 6 per Box. the wineglass ; can be taken in any fluid. 3/= per Bottle. 
| 
COCA LOZENGES. | COCA TEA. ~CORPULENCY. 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
would not be agreeable. 6 per Box. invigorating, and delicious, @/= per Ib. Hy un Me spun ven Alet 
These preparations may be obtained of all Chemists and Grocers, An Explanatory and Historical Pamphlet, | oe eed ane te pot fone hoy «og edd . 
THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 6, Conduit- street, Regent- street, W. — rd co se r bol a up and tones the 
system, 00K, ) pages (8 stamps). 
A DA M S — THE OLDEST AND 27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
Phdray » erin il [ ORPID LIVER 
U R N Den no pets in recommending its use.— 
ec. 
Sold oy , Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
( ) . | S H. Oilmen, &c. the se Little Pills. 
Maxrracrony: WALT.0V -PAAN, CHETETETN They also relieve Dis- 
This Fo Food should be tried "wherever other nourishment. has not proved entirely satisfactory, tress from Dyspepsia, 
it is already Cooked— Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
Thev regulate the 
!Bowels and prevent 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
and do not grips cr purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United States Io 
phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by ail Chemists, or sent 


Sapphires and Diamond. 
Partial or Complete 
to the Toothache, ensuring Perfect Imitations 
-\ 
London Depot: WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford-street ; and all Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent. 
SOCA LEA E* rene 
Artists also in 
Containing Borax, to promote action on the Throat and | For making COCA Wine, the dose being 15 to 20 drops to C. BOND & SON, 
2 London, we 
Without the Borax, for persons to whom its flavour COCA, in combination with selected TEAS; tonic, ; P ; , ) 
z | rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
showing the uses of the COCA LEAF, sent on application to the Sole Proprietors the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
PAI —4— Positively cured by 
Indigestion, and Too 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
len &F aad 
Oonsispa ion awa Pues. The smallest ard 
A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the by post. 


formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneticial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 7 
perm : Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
a at coy ey tee snag 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28., 58., and 16s., ey erywhere. 
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RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
INS. 


1s 
SPRA 













GRUISES oT COLDS 
| SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSAC? SloughEng 





















A “Blackheath Harrier” writes — 
“ Jiine 22, 1888, 

“Draw attention to the benefit to be derived from 
using Elliman’s Embrocation after cross-country running 
in the winter months.” 

The Tufnell Park Hon. Secretary writes : 

estify to the excellence of your Embrocation 
t popularity, not only for Colds and Sprains, 
bu sa capital Restorer of the System, after eithera 
punishing race or hard game of Football.” 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 











THe BEST REMEDY For INDIGESTION. 


aaa 





MARK, 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


commended as a@ sir ¢ but certain 


a 


INDIGESTION. 
See Testimonial, selected from hundreds : 
- Croydon, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, lam happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
pe rectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 


ne 


and confidently recommend them to all 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


pi DEJONGH; 

8 
Ms KNIGHTorTHE ORVERoFLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 4 
x KNIGHT oF THE LEGION oF HONOUR 7 


LIGHEBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


incuntestably proved by Thirty Years’ Unis ersai Medical Experience to i 




















THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 





Dr. PROSSER JAMES, Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“Dr. DE JONGH’S Oil contains the whole of the active “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 


ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence | the most easily retained by the stomach, ts Dr. DE 





its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, | JoNGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is | it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
extending its use.” —— results.” 
JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India, Sentor Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 
“ The value of ‘ hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states “The action of DR. DE JoNGH's Oil has proved, in 


of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
Dr. DE JONGH's Oil places in every one’s reach a reliable cases of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
and valuable remedy. dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 





Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 64.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


Sole Consignees ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION .—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 








PETER ROBINSON sisctvaretivan 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1889, 


CS PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
. MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

: 26 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

O*’ RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 

Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 

ipprobation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 

Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charee whatever. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st 

NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
I 


tichest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
° s. Go 






upon advantageous terms, to ne Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts : f coods 
and to take orders, i y ura 


Re 
KF RENCH and EN 


PLUSHEs, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 
Qk SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing " MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A. fresh delivery from “Como,” 38 Lid 
4s, 6d., 53. ad., to los, 6d, Patterns free. 


GLISH DRESSMAKING at 


noderate charges, 


J VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, ‘ 
NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
4 heautif ariety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas, 
BEACTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 
PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
36 to 22, REGENT-STREET. 














me ‘ . 
suffering from the same. 
f d 


“J. WiiKrson.” THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls, 





HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
beautifully engraved or | Int I on a 










covered case. Free | 
W. ABRAHAMS, : 





u T 


Orawin 


VV ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Liatea. post-free, 
Ch ren's .. Hlematit 
Lad 


sil bis, Ro3iNsON 2 CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ie ae 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 

ACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
INGS. Low ‘tations. No draper or tailor 

bined from SPEARMAN, SPI 


PLYMOUTH ‘ sl ma 


La 2m ee 





n onlw bw 
KRMAN 


coaaes bail aneam. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
i King P ~ 1 : : Vr , T 


f the wo 


Li.ts Postag 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


TWIXT PLATE LIP 
Th f cat 
an tr I k 
With w rpora b 


‘ 


“ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICA 
Contains Notes on 





at . 
trated Catalogue —— 








66 3 the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
L0 l] IS quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-ciren:, 
VELVETEEN London, E.C.. who supply all shades and all 

gp ‘ualities at most reasonable prices. 


NEATHER| 


If you wish to protect yourself against 
chapped hands and cracked skin and to keep your 
complexion in good condition during the winter use 


MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTER SOAP. 
This celebrated soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter 
extracted in the Manufacture of Chocolate which is 
the mildest fat known and possesses a most wonder- 
fully healing and softening influence upon the skin. 
The beneficent and soothing properties of this product 
make themselves apparent by the delicious creamy lather 
it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as 









velvet. Cocoa Butter Soap is a real skin beautifier and a balm to 
af young and old alike. For persons with a delicate skin and Ladies, 
Sud toe patterns ant select at home for your. Children and Infants it is simply indispensable. 


~ MOUSON & C? Perfumers & Toilet Soap Manufacturers = 


LONDON 32 & 33 Hamsell Street E. C. PARIS 29 rue Radziwill. 





@he Kodak 


's a hand CAMERA, weighing but 32 onnces when ready loaded for 
aking ONE HUNDRED EXPOSURES. 

No knowledge whatever of Photography is 
required. No Dark Room or Chemicals. 
THREE MOTIONS ONLY: 


FIOLD IT STHADY. 








FUL A STRING. 


Cooking, Mastic:tion 

Remarkatle Cases of Indigestion, PRESS A BUTTON. 

ae Rh ty This is all we ask of YOU, the rest WE will do. Send or call for full information. 
Publishers, a > = 

#, Holvorn Viaduct, London, B.C. THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 115, Oxford-street, London, W. 


| 
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isthe Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beauti 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


| ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 


FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should be without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancing oF 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING, 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfeetly Harmless. 
‘“BEETHAM'S”" is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Sole MAKERS 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM., 
[DISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 


DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 
OF THE SPINE, By T. W. NUNN, P.ILC.S. 
London: J. BuMpPUs, Oxford-street. Price One Shilling 





The Genuine . 


EAU 
DE BOTOT 


IS THE 
only Dentifrice approved 
BY THE 
ACADEMY « MEDICINE » PARIS | 
The best preservative of the t-eth 
Specially recommended, with the 


POUDRE «¢ BOTOT w quinauina 
for the preservation of the Zeeth. 


OF ALL PERFUMES, CHEMISTS, ETC. 
| norners str of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 













erners Str.W and City Road B.C. Loado: 


HEALTHSTRENG] 


Us 
ee. 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNT'S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this assertion, 
having regulated themselves entirely by these 
Pills for over 50 years. One pill will invariably 
relieve, and a little perseverance radically 
cure, either a Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, Pains in the Back or Head, Influenza 
or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flat- 
ulency or Giddiness. THEY RESTORE BRIGHT- 
N=SS TO THE EYE, CLEARNESS TO THE 
COMPLEXION, SHARPNESS TO THE INTEL- 
LECT, AND ENERGY TO BOTH MIND AND 
BODY. To Ladies they are invaluable. Sold 
everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s.9d. Whole- 
sale Agents, WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London; post froe. 
























PERF: CTED IN UNE OPERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
. 


BY Milter In 1862, 
INCOMYARABLE, 


PALATABLE, 
Ly PRRFECT, 
rURF. 
FREE BY 
PARCEL Post 
ONE BOTTLE 2/3, bi J 
rWwoO BOTTLES 4/- 


BY PETER MULLER, 
43, SNOWHILL, LONDON, F.C. 
REGIST D 








MOLLERS 
cop LivER OM 


TRADE MK. 
Re WARY OF RECENT 
‘yurraTions! 80 
KXTENSIVELY 
PUFFED 
now. = 
fIMrLy 
A pure OIL. 
\) IT CONTAINS NONE 
or THe 50—60 PER CENT. 


o 
“AINO 


STILiO€ Griasivo 





OF WATER NECESSARILY IN 


FMUISIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGED AT 
THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. a 


SPECIALITIES 


bF/NE PERFUMERYwTO/LET SOAPS 





SOLE INVENTOR OF 


RuYAL THRIDACE 


and 


A, VLOUTINE SUP 


Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 
FLEUR DE LOTUS 
KI-Loé DU JAPON 

MELILA 

VIOLETTE BLANCHE 


eo 





PARIS 
29, Boul. des Ttaliens, 


To be obtained from all Hich-Class Perfumers and Chemists 
| Wholesa 


le only: OSBORNE GARRETT £C°, LONDON, W, 
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